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FRENCH NAMES IN OUR GEOGRAPHY! 


HE French have left their impress in all parts of our country 
in the names they conferred upon localities, rivers, lakes, 
and islands. Their geographical names stand as monuments of 
history, as guides to the study of our early civilization, as wit- 
nesses to the struggles of the pioneers whose indefatigable labors 
opened the paths of progress. The efforts of those courageous 
settlers have redounded, gradually and permanently, to our 
benefit, insuring a heritage which has produced such an extra- 
ordinary economic development that our nation, to-day, finds 
itself among the most powerful on earth. 

French geographic names in the United States, if it were 
possible to gather them all (for many have been translated into 
English, some were anglicized, and others have suffered corrup- 
tion beyond recognition), would reach an enormous figure. 
Some of these names, Lafayette for instance, by the natural 
logic of circumstances, have been reproduced in several States. 
In a few cases, a French name was chosen, not from direct historic 
influences, but because it seemed more appropriate, or because 
it ‘‘sounded better,” as illustrated in the naming of Bellevue and 
Belleville. 

Taking examples somewhat at random among the 5,000 
French names whose origin I have traced during several years of 
research, I will present only a few descriptions under seven 
categories, and add to these, in each group, some names (omitting 
description), in order to comply with the limited space allowed 
here. 


1 Names selected from Part I of Henry G. Bayer’s forthcoming work entitled 
French Names in the Geography of the United States, containing 5,000 names. Part {1 
presents 600 French names in the ethnology of the American Indian. A complete 
bibliography of the subject may be found therein. 
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I. NAMED FOR EXPLORERS, MISSIONARIES, SETTLERS 


' Beauregard, Miss. Town in Copiah Co. Named for Pierre 
Gustave Toutant Beauregard, a general in the Confederate 
Army. Of French descent, he was born on a plantation near 
New Orleans, 1818. He graduated at West Point Military 
Academy in 1838. 

Charlevoix, Mich. A northwestern county and a city. 
Named for Pierre Francois Xavier de Charlevoix, a Jesuit and 
author, born at Saint-Quentin, France, in 1682. He explored 
lakes Huron and Michigan, and descended the Mississippi to 
its mouth. 

Choteau. Also spelled “‘Chouteau.’’ The name of places in 
Illinois, Kansas, Montana, and Oklahoma, commemorating the 
French family Choteau. Two brothers of this family, Auguste 
and Pierre, founded the city of St. Louis, Mo., in co-operation 
with the fur merchant, Pierre Lacléde (1764). 

Duluth, Minn. City in St. Louis Co. Named for Daniel 

Graysolon Duluth, a French pioneer, born at St. Germain-en- 
Laye, near Paris, in 1649. The great city of Duluth is built on or 
near the site of his convocation of many Indian tribes in the early 
autumn of 1679. He died in Montreal in 1710. 
_ Girardville, Pa. Borough in Schuylkill Co. Named for 
Etienne Girard, born near Bordeaux, France, 1750. In 1769 he 
settled in Philadelphia where he established the Second National 
Bank, and at one time was the wealthiest man in this country. 
He advanced several millions to the United States Treasury 
during the War of 1812. 

Juneau. The capital of Alaska. Named for the Frenchman 
Joseph Juneau, a gold prospector of 1851. 

Juneau. Wis. County, and city in Dodge Co. Named for 
Solomon Juneau, a French fur trader, the founder of Milwaukee 
where he came, in 1817, when the place was a Pottawottomi 
village. He was the father of Joseph mentioned above. 

Lemoyne. Places in Nebraska, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 
named for the Le Moyne family (Charles and his eleven sons). 
Charles Le Moyne was born in Normandy, 1626. His son 
Iberville, started the French colony of Louisiana in 1699, and 
another son, Bienville, founded New Orleans in 1717. 

Vincennes, Ind. City in Knox Co. Named for Bissot de 
Vincennes, a French-Canadian, founder of this place (the first 
settlement in Indiana) about 1705. 

Allouez, Boyer, Girardeau, Champlain, Chateaugay, Court- 
ableau, Duchesne, Faribault, Fremont, Jogues, Laclede, La Salle, 
Lesueur, Marquette, Montour, Nicollet, Perrault, Petit Jean, 
Verendrye, etc. 
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II. NAMED FOR OTHER PROMINENT FRENCHMEN 


Cadillac, Mich. City in Wexford Co. Named for a French 
officer, Antoine de la Motte-Cadillac, noted as the founder of 
Detroit, Michigan, 1701. Born in Gascony, 1660, he was ap- 
pointed Governor of Louisiana about 1711. 

Duquesne, Pa. A borough in Allegheny County, named 
from the old Fort Duquesne which, in 1754, stood on the present 
site of the city of Pittsburgh. The fort was named by Captain 
Contrecceur in compliment to the French officer Marquis Du- 
quesne de Menneville, Governor General of Canada in 1752. 

Hugoton, Kan. City in Stevens Co. Named for the poet 
Victor Hugo, born at Besancon in 1802. The suffix “-ton”’ was 
added to avoid confusion with the town Hugo in the adjacent 
State of Colorado. 

Louisville, Ky. City in Jefferson Co. In 1778, the first 
settlement was made here by thirteen families under Col. 
George Rogers Clarke. Two years later the place was incor- 
porated by an act of the Virginia Legislature, and called Louis- 
ville in honor of Louis XVI of France, whose soldiers were then 
aiding the Americans in the Revolutionary War. 

Luzerne, Pa. Anortheastern county. It was named for the 
Chevalier Anne-César de la Luzerne, French minister to the 
United States from 1779 to 1788. Born in Paris, 1741; died at 
London, 1791. 

Ribault, Fla. A river in Duval Co. Named for the naviga- 
tor and explorer Jean Ribault (Ribaut), born at Dieppe, about 
1520. To the country he had explored he gave the name 
Caroline (Carolina) in honor of his king, Charles LX, of France. 
He was killed in Florida, 1565, by Spanish troops. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. Town in Caledonia Co. Named for 
Hector Saint-Jean de Crévecceur,? French Consul General at 
New York from 1783 to 1792; born at Caen in 1731. A bene- 
factor of Vermont, and the author of interesting books on the 
United States. With some of his friends, he was instrumental in 
establishing the first Catholic church (St. Peter’s) in New York, 
1785. 

Talleyrand, Ia. Village in Keokuk Co. Named for the 
French family de Talleyrand-Périgord. The famous diplomat 
Maurice de Talleyrand, after his troubles with Robespierre, so- 
journed in the United States (1794-1796). He stopped at the 
Kennedy House No. 1 Broadway, New York, and then at 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn; he lived also in Philadelphia. 


2 For the life and works of Crévecceur, cf. Julia P. Mitchell, St. Jean de Créveceeur, 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1916, xvii + 362 pp. Editor's note. 
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Volney, Ia. Village in Allamakee Co. Named for the 
French scholar Constantin Francois Chasseboeuf, Comte de 
Volney, born at Craon in 1757. He came to America in 1795. 
Among his works is a Description of the Climate and Soil of the 
United States, published in 1803. Also the name of places in 
Michigan and New York. 

Arago, Bernadotte, Bonaparte, Bourbon, Calvin, Clemen- 
ceau, Clermont, Colbert, Conde, Dauphin, Dumas, Lafayette, 
(more than 125 places bear the name of Lafayette and Fayette), 
Lamartine, Massac, Massillon, Montcalm, Napoleon, Richelieu, 
Vergennes, Voltaire, etc. 


II]. NAMES DERIVED FROM FRENCH GEOGRAPHY 


Brest, Mich. A fishing village in Frenchtown Township, 
Monroe County. Named after the port of the Dept. of Finistére 
where the American inventor, Robert Fulton, made experiments 
with his submarine, “The Nautilus,”’ 1801. 

Fontainbleau, Mo. Village in Andrew Co. Named from 
Fontainebleau in the Dept. of Seine-et-Marne. In its chateau, 
the residence of former French kings, Napoleon signed his first 
abdication, 1814. The etymology of the name is disputed ; some 
believe that it derives from a spring (fontaine belle eau) in the 
nearby forest. 

Havre de Grace, Md. Town in Hartford Co. Named 
from the French city whose foundation began in 1516, under 
Francis I, and was called Franciscopolis or Ville Francoise. 
But nearby stood a very old chapel Notre-Dame de Grace (Our 
Lady of Mercy), and memories of the past induced the people to 
change the name of their city, and to call it Havre de Grace, 
7.e., Harbor or Port of Mercy, which finally became Havre or 
Le Havre. Havre is derived from the Anglo-Saxon haefen 
(M. H. G. habene; Dutch haven), from which comes also the 
English haven. 

Montpelier, Vt. The capital of Vermont. Named for the 
city of Montpellier in the Dept. of Hérault. The French city is 
the birthplace of Doctor Pierre Magnol (1638-1715), for whom 
the ‘magnolia’’ tree was named. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. City in Westchester Co. It was 
founded in 1688 by a group of Huguenots who had come to 
America soon after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 1685. 
They called the place New Rochelle from the city La Rochelle, in 
France, a great Calvinist center as early as 1557. 

Paris. More than 50 places in the United States bear the 
name of the French city whose original name was Lutetia 
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(Lutéce). The place was inhabited by the Parisii, a tribe from 
whom, later on, the capital of France derived its name. 

St. Cloud, Minn. Town in Stearns Co. So named by the 
original proprietors of the land, from the beautiful city near 
Versailles, France. Cloud or Clodoald (grandson of Clovis, a 
king of the Franks), who became Saint Cloud, died at the French 
place in 560, hence the name of the city. (Also names of towns 
in Colorado, Florida, Wisconsin, etc.) 

Varennes, S. C. Township in Anderson Co. The name of 
several localities in France. It was at Varennes-en-Argonne that 
Louis XVI was arrested, while he was preparing to leave his 
country, June 22, 1791. 

Abbeville, Argonne, Artois, Beauvais, Bordeaux, Bourdon- 
nais, Calais, Lille, Lorraine, Lourdes, Lyon, Marne, Marseilles, 
Medoc, Orleans, Roubaix, Sedan, Versailles, Vichy, etc. 


IV. NAMES DERIVED FROM NATURAL HISTORY 


Aile de Corbeau, Minn. Riviere Aile de Corbeau, i.e., 
“River of the Wing of the Raven,” in Crow Wing Co. 

Caribou, Col. Village in Boulder Co. Also the name of 
places in Idaho, Maine and Minnesota. The common name of 
the American reindeer. The word came into English from the 
French-Canadian dialect, in which it is old, Sagard using it in 
1632. It derives from xalibu of the Algonquin (Micmac) 
dialect. 

Labette, Kan. A southeastern county, also the name of a 
river which rises in Neosho Co. La bette = the white beet; la 
betterave = the red beet. 

L’Anguille, Ark. A stream in St. Francis County where the 
common “eel” was found in abundance. 

Papillon, Neb. Creek in Sarpy Co. So called by the early 
French, because there were so many “ butterflies’’ on the banks 
of this stream. 

Plaquemine. The name of places in Kentucky and Louisi- 
ana. Plaquemine = persimmon, the plum-like fruit of the 
plaqueminier, of the ebony family. The fruit of one of its species 
is supposed to be the famous “‘lotus”’ or “lotos’’ of the Lotophagi 
(legendary African people), which produced dreamy forgetfulness 
in the eater. 

Pomme de Terre, Minn. A large lake in Grant Co. and a 
river in Grant and Stevens Counties. The name means 
“‘potato,”’ but in this case it was applied to the Indian turnip 
called tipsinah by the Dakota or Sioux people. Also the name 
of a river in Greene County, Mo. 
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Roche Moutonnee, Col. <A branch of the Eagle River. In 
this name the French moutonné, “ undulatory,’’ refers to certain 
formations found on the surface of glacial rocks. 

Ronceverte, W. Va. Town in Greenbrier Co. A compound 
of ronce, “‘brier,’”’ ‘‘ bramble,” and verte, “‘green.’”” The name of 
the county (Greenbrier) is a translation of the French name of 
the town. 

Bois Blanc, Capron, Chamois, Chataignier, Coquille, Ecorse, 
Framboise, Frenes, Sangsue, Loutre, Maringouin, Queue Tortue, 
Racine, Roche Percee, Roseau, Serpent, Souris, Tulipe, Turbot, 
etc. 


V. NAMES RELATED TO INDIAN TRIBES 


Coeur d’Alene. The name of a river, town, lake and moun- 
tains in Idaho. This French name by which the Salish tribe 
called ‘“‘Skitswish”’ is popularly known, means “owl heart”’ or 
‘“‘heartless.’’ It was, originally, a nickname used by some chief 
of the tribe to express the size of a trader’s heart (his sharpness 
in trade). 

Des Moines. The largest river in the State of Iowa, and the 
name of places in Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, etc. It derives 
from the Indian mikonang, ‘‘road,’’ which the French changed 
into moingona, and shortened it to moin calling the river Riviére 
des Moins. It became “ Riviére des Moines,”’ after a group of 
monks had settled there. 

Huron. The name of places in South Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, New York, Ohio, etc. From the Old French hure, 
“bristled,” and the suffix -on; hure = rough hair on the head, 
head of the wild boar. The name was bestowed upon a tribe of 
Iroquois on account of their unkempt appearance. The word 
huron was in use in France as early as 1358, and expresses con- 
tempt for a rough or ill-bred person, a vagabond. ‘The original 
name of the Huron Indian is Wendat, corrupted to Yendat, 
Guyandotte and Wyandot(te). 

Nez Perce. County and town in Idaho, and a river in 
Yellowstone Park, Wyo. A name given by the French to certain 
tribes which practiced the custom of “ piercing the nose”’ for the 
insertion of a piece of metal. But by other people they were 
known as Sahaptin, Tsutpeli, etc. 

Osage. The name of many places in Arkansas, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, etc. Wazhazhe 
(from the name of a chief) is the name of an important tribe of 
the Siouan family. It was corrupted by the French traders to 
“Osage”’ (perhaps Aux Sages). 
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Pend Oreille. The name of a large lake in Idaho, and of 
places in Idaho, Montana and Washington. The Kalispel, a 
Salish tribe in Idaho and N. E. Washington, were called by the 
French Pend d’Oreilles, “‘ear-drops,”’ because they used to wear 
pendants or rings in their ears, (pendants d’oreilles or boucles 
d oreilles). 

Rogue, Oreg. A river named for the Tututni, an Athapascan 
tribe. They were known as “rogues” and “‘coquins.’”’ These 
French words mean “‘rascals,’’ and were used because the widows 
of that tribe were buried alive in the graves of their deceased 
husbands. 

Algonquin, Belle Riviere (translation of ‘‘Ohio”’), Bois d’Arc, 
Chef Menteur, Guyandotte, Illinois, Iroquois, Lac Court 
Oreilles, Sanpoil (Sans Poil), Sioux, etc. 


VI. NAMES DERIVED FROM ORDINARY EXPRESSIONS 


Bonnet Carre, La. The first capital of St. John Baptist 
Parish. It is said that the name was applied to a bend in the 
Mississippi, supposed to bear some resemblance to the shape of a 
bishop’s hat (though the latter is called mitre by the French). 
Bonnet carré, literally “square cap,’’ used to be a reference to the 
“cap of a doctor of divinity’”’ or other doctorate, and the old 
expression prendre le bonnet meant “‘to take a doctor’s degree.” 
The place is now called Lucy (for Lucie Trudeau, fiancée of 
Charles Huget, the first postmaster of Bonnet Carre, 1876). 

Ca Ira, Va. Town in Cumberland Co. The French collo- 
quial expression ¢a ira means “it will go”’ or “it is sure to come 
out satisfactorily.’’ It was the earliest of the famous songs sung 
by the partisans of the French revolution of 1789, said to have 
originated from an expression used by Franklin when referring to 
the American Revolution. 

Culdesac, Ida. Village in Nez Perce Co. Cul-de-sac = 
blind-alley. Naut., haven, cove: a small harbor. 

Ecore Fabre, Ark. A stream entering the Ouachita just 
above the high bluffs at Camden. The French écore or accore 
means ‘‘shore-bank,”’ “bluff,” “‘cliff’’; Fabre is a proper name 
which recalls in literature, arts and sciences, several distinguished 
Frenchmen. Among them, Fabre d’Eglantine who provided the 
Republican calendar, 1793, with that nomenclature of new 
names of the months: vendémiaire, germinal, messidor, etc. 

Portage.d’Original, Minn. In Cook Co. Also called Moose 
Portage. Portage means the “act of transporting”’’; a carrying- 
place or a track about waterfalls or rapids, or from one navigable 
river to another. Original, orignal, orignac, and élan du Canada 
are French names for the moose. 
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Sault Sainte Marie, Mich. City in Chippewa County, 
located at the foot of the falls of St. Marys River, and therefore 
so called by the early French. It was the oldest European 
settlement in Michigan. The French sault or saut means 
“jump,” “leap,” “toll *? 

Tocsin, Ind. Post office in Wells Co. From the Provencal 
toca-senh, ‘‘bell ringing’’; has become in French ¢focsin, ‘‘signal 
sounded on a bell.’’ (Also used in English.) 

Abattoir, Baton Rouge, Boise, Borgne, Calumet, Deschutes, 
Detroit, Flambeau, Fond du Lac, Gasconade, Lac qui Parle, 
Lachine, La Crosse, La Rigolle, L’Hommedieu, Mille Lacs, 
Terre Haute, Videpoche, etc. 


VII. NAMES RESULTING FROM CORRUPTIONS 


Cassatot, Ark. A river. The name is supposed to be a 
corruption of casse-t@te, a near meaning of “ tomahawk.”’ 

Devoe, Ark. A creek in Craighead Co. By the early 
French it was called Riviére du Veau, “‘calf’s river.”’ 

Franceway, Ark. A creek in Grant Co. A corruption of 
the name Frangois, ‘‘ Francis.” 

Loose, Mo. Creek and village in Osage Co. A corruption of 
L’Ours, “the bear.”’ 

Low Freight, Ark. A stream in Clark Co. A curious cor- 
ruption of L’Eau Fraiche, “fresh water,’’ the original French 
name of the stream. Dunbar and Hunter called it “Bayou de 
l’Eau Froide.”’ 

Meredosia, Ill. Town in Morgan Co. The name stands for 
marats d’osier, “‘ willow marsh.”’ 

Ozark, Ala. City in Dale Co. Also the name of places in 
Arkansas, Missouri, etc. A corruption of aux arcs, ‘‘at or to the 
arcs, bends, curves,’’ The French arcs here refers to the numer- 
ous “bends’”’ of the White River which rises, by several heads, in 
the Ozark Mountains, Arkansas. Featherstonhaugh says that 
the name is the French abbreviation of Aux Arkansas, and 
Schoolcraft believes it to be compounded from Osage and 
Arkansas. 

Rickreal, Oreg. River and village in Polk Co. A contrac- 
tion and corruption of Riviere Créole. 

Sallisaw, Okla. A creek in Adair and Sequoyah Counties. 
In Long’s Expedition reference is made to ‘‘ Bayou Salaison,” 
meaning “‘salt-meat, salting, salt-provision.”” But the name 
may derive from sales eaux, ‘‘dirty waters.’’ Nuttall spells it: 
“salaiseau.”’ 

Shopiere, Wis. Town in Rock Co. The name stands for 
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chaux, “lime,” and pierre, “stone’’; it is descriptive of the 
geological formation about the place. 

Siskiyou, Cal. A northern county. Some authorities say 
that it is a corruption of the original French name of this section, 
and that it stands for six catlloux, ‘“‘six boulders or stones.” 
Other etymologists believe that it is an Indian word meaning 
‘‘bob-tailed horse.’”’ It is also the name of mountains in Oregon. 

Smackover, Ark. A stream in Union Co. Dunbar and 
Hunter call it “Chemin Couvert.’’ The original land map, 
surveyed between 1838 and 1845, labels it ‘Smack Overt’’; this 
suggests Chemin Ouvert, ‘‘open road.’’ However, the linking of 
the letters k and o would sound ko, suggesting Chemin Couvert, 
““covered road.” 

Bouff (Boeuf), Cannon (Canots), Darysaw (Des Ruisseaux), 
L’Agles (L’Aigle), Movestar (Mauvaise Terre), Ozan (Aux 
Anes), Sincarte (Chenal Ecarté), Tchemanahaut (Chemin en 
Haut), Turnwall (Terre Noire), etc. 


Names originally French, translated into English are 
numerous: James River, in N. and S. Dakota, used to be called 
“Riviére 4 Jacques”; Black Hills, Crown Point, Green Bay, Lake 
of the Woods, Pearl River, Rainy and Yellowstone, are in the 
long list of translated names. 


HenrY G. BAYER 
New York UNIVERSITY 





AMERICAN NOTES IN THE ODES OF LABINDO. 


IOVANNI FANTONI (1755-1807), better known as 

Labindo, the name given him on his reception into Arcadia, 
January 14, 1776, attempted with some success the adaptation of 
Classic meters to modern Italian verse. His Horation odes 
earned him the praise of his more distinguished contemporary 
Vittorio Alfieri, who saluted him in verse as “‘etrusco Orazio.” 
Writing of Fantoni more than fifty years ago, the poet Carducci ! 
declared that posterity had been harsh to him, although in the 
first half of the nineteenth century there were many editions of 
his poems. Most important was the complete edition in three 
volumes published by the poet’s nephew Agostino Fantoni in 
1823 with the imprint “Italia’’ (Florence) and reprinted at 
Lugano the same year. My references to the 1823 edition are 
based on the Lugano reprint. 

Like Alfieri, Fantoni was (at least in his youth) English in 
sympathy, celebrating in his early verses the victories of 
Rodney, Elliott, and Howe, as well as devoting flattering verses 
to the Italianized Englishman Lord Clavering Cowper who lived 
in Florence and whose wife was in such favor at the Court there. 
In later poems such as All’Italia (1797) and the Inno a Dio 
(“parafrasi di quello di Giuseppe Maria Chenier’’), the anti- 
English expressions are the result of Fantoni’s personal feeling 
that England, like France, was intent on using the Italians 
simply for her own interests. However, even in the earlier 
poems, while celebrating English successes, he lauds the Ameri- 
can revolutionists and the blessings of liberty. But Fantoni 
was no Alfieri. He was—in the first part of his life—a maker of 
pleasant-sounding verses, and his expressions of love of liberty 
seem to lack the passionate fervor of Alfieri’s. Fantoni’s Italian 


1 Carducci devoted some pages to Fantoni in the preface to his edition of Lirici 
del secolo X VIII published at Florence in 1871 (Opere, Bologna, Zanichelli, v. XIX, 
1909, pp. 163-186). See also ‘‘Un giacobino in formazione”’ in Nuova Antologia, 
Jan. 1, 1889, and ‘‘Un poeta giacobino in formazione” in Rev. d'Italia of January, 
1899, both reprinted in Opere, v. XIX, 189-246, under the general title La gioventn 
poetica di Giovanni Fantoni, 
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patriotism was proved later when he refused to follow so many of 
his compatriots in subordinating, as he believed, Italian interests 
to those of France. The sincerity of his convictions—however 
questionable they appeared to many—is hardly open to doubt. 

Fantoni’s first volume of poems, entitled Odi di Labindo, was 
published in 1782 at Massa ? with the fictitious imprint “ A bordo 
del Formidabile/MDCCLXXXII/Con Permesso dell’Ammirag- 
lio Rodney.”’* The dedication, in language of rather fulsome 
flattery, is to the Empress Catherine II of Russia. It is inter- 
esting to note that among these first published poems is one, A/ 
Merito,‘ celebrating both the English Rodney, who commanded 
a fleet in operations against the French who were assisting the 
revolting colonists, and the American Washington: 


“Washington copre dai materni sdegni 
l’americana liberta nascente: 
di Rodney al nome tace il mar fremente, 
temono i regni.” 


Like other Italian poets in those changeable times at the end 
of the eighteenth century, Fantoni did not hesitate to change his 
poems to fit a different subject or occasion. His ode entitled 
“Per il ritorno di Beniamino Franklin a Filadelfia dopo la pace 
del 1785”’ (pp. 22-23) was originally composed “Per il ritorno 
d’America a Londra dell’ammiraglio Rodney dopo la vittoria 
del di 12 aprile 1782” and appeared in that form in editions of 
1785, 1792, and 1800. In the edition published by the poet’s 
nephew in 1823 the Franklin version appears, with the dates of 
composition given at the end as 1783-1803. The original six 
stanzas are increased to nine. The words ‘“‘Sorgi, Tamigi”’ at 
the beginning of the first stanza are replaced by “Sorgi, Laware”’ 
and the stanza’ends “Franklin ritorna.”’ In the second stanza 

2 That the Formidabile edition of 1782 was really printed at Massa is admitted 
by Fantoni in a letter printed on pp. 74-76 of Vol. I of the Lugano edition of 1823. 
The Formidabile edition is now very rare. From a copy owned by Prof. C. C. Hyde 
of Columbia University, Mr. Francis R. Hart of Boston caused photostatic copies to 
be made which are now available in the Harvard Library, John Carter Brown Library, 
British Museum, Grolier Club of New York, and two or three other libraries. 

’ The Formidabile was Rodney’s flagship. 

¢ Giovanni Fantoni (Labindo), Poesie, a cura di Gerolamo Lazzeri, Bari, Laterza, 


1913, pp. 12-14. Unless otherwise indicated, page references in this article are to 
the Lazzeri edition. 
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we find the two aspects of Franklin’s career, the scientific and 
the patriotic, duly celebrated: 


“Franklin, tuo figlio, che di ferro armato 
rapi dal cielo i fulmini stridenti, 
cui diede |’arte di creare il fato 
libere genti.” 


In the ode Ad Antonio Cerati (pp. 46-47), written in 1786, 
Franklin appears as the ‘‘ Prometeo filadelfiaco,’”’ and is men- 
tioned with Tell and Cromwell in the ode A Ranieri Calsabigi 
(pp. 88-89) dating from 1792. The ode A Giuseppe Bencivenni, 
gid Pelli (pp. 116-117), written in 1784, contains a reference to 
“la pensilvana liberta,’’ while “il Pensilvano”’ receives honor- 
able mention in the verses Alla Fortuna (pp. 141-142) and A 
Palmiro Cidonio (pp. 183-187). The first of these last two 
belongs to the year 1791, while the other was written in 1778 and 
appears in the Formidabile edition of 1782. Four lines are 
worth quoting here as the earliest reference in Fantoni’s odes to 
Franklin and the American Revolution: ® 


“Dei tiranni il giogo scuote 
lo sprezzato Americano, 
cui apprese il Pensilvano, 
nuovo Bruto, a trionfar.”’ 


“Washington, pit giovin Fabio” and Franklin “chi a Giove 
il fulmine/tolse e ai tiranni lo scettro”’ share honors in the almost 
all-American ode J] Vaticinio (pp. 160-162) dated 1793. The 
poet pictures ‘‘lo scettrato genio britannico”’ rising from the 
waves as the French fleet speeds westward through the silent 
night and prophesying future troubles for France as a result of 
helping the American revolutionists. There are references in 
the poem to “‘la prole di Penn” and to Boston. As early as 1782 
Boston is mentioned in the ode All’Ammiraglio Rodney (p. 15) 
celebrating the English victory over De Grasse on April 12, 1782. 

In the 1823 edition published by Agostino Fantoni there is an 
ode “per il giorno natalizio di Giorgio Washington”’ made over 
from one originally composed for the birthday of the poet’s 


5] quote from the Lazzeri edition. In the edition of 1782 the words ‘“‘ed ap- 
prende”’ appear instead of ‘‘cui apprese.” 
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friend the Marquis Carlo di Fosdinovo. It is given (p. 107) in 
its original form by Lazzeri, who follows the edition of 1792 and 
preceding editions. The Lugano reprint of the 1823 edition con- 
tains (v. I, p. 199) Agostino Fantoni’s note stating that the 
author made the change in 1794 but the change does not appear 
in the Pisa edition of 1800. 

Labindo’s sapphic ode Per la pace del 1783 (p. 21) has a 
charm and grace in marked contrast with the tone of the fifth 
ode of Alfieri’s America libera inspired by the same event. 
Alfieri’s ode, however, seems more worthy of the subject. In 
the odes Al marchese C. B. deluso nelle sue speranze da una corte 
(pp. 8-10) and A Carlo Emanuele Malaspina, marchese di Fos- 
dinovo (pp. 17-18), the first written in 1781 and the second in 
the following year, as well as in the long Epistola (pp. 365-375) 
addressed in 1803 to Napoleon Bonaparte, in which the poet 
warns against the seductions of ambition and appeals in behalf 
of Italy, we find references to America. In the ode Ad Antonio 
Boccardi (pp. 157-159), written ten years later (1792), we have 
an idyllic picture of the simple innocent life of the Brazilian 
native whom the poet praises as superior to the more civilized 
European. 

Among the many poetical works Fantoni planned but had not 
completed when he died are two of interest to us. One of these 
was an ode entitled La Famiglia universale addressed A Tommaso 
Jefferson Americano. The other, a long work in four books 
inspired by Virgil’s Georgics, was begun in 1788. In the second 
book Fantoni planned to treat at length of Negro slavery in 
America. An outline of the entire poem and several fragments 
are to be found in the edition of Fantoni’s works published by 
his nephew in 1823.’ 

In 1801 Fantoni published at Bologna an Italian version of 
one of Franklin’s early writings. In his preface ‘Al Popolo 
bolognese,”’ the good citizens of Bologna are told how Franklin’s 

6 Lugano ed. (1823), vol. I, p. 64. See also Vol. III, p. 189, for a reference to 
‘il virtuoso Jefferson”’ and the Carrarese sculptors at Washington in Fantoni’s dis- 
course of May 8, 1807, to the Academy of Fine Arts of Carrara, of which he was 
secretary. 

7 Lugano ed., vol. III, pp. 84 ff. 

8 La Strada di far fortuna o la scienza del buon uomo Riccardo, Bologna, MDCCCI. 
14 
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maxims were adopted in Philadelphia with the result that 
“‘industry increased there and frugality became the chosen virtue 
of the people.’”’ The Bolognese are assured that, although their 
customs ‘‘are not so pure as those of the inhabitants of Penn- 
sylvania,’’ they too can become industrious and frugal by reading 
and applying Franklin’s precepts. Fantoni’s work is a free 
paraphrase based on a French translation.® 

Enough evidence has been given to indicate that Fantoni had 
more than a passing interest in the new nation across the At- 
lantic. Considering the comparatively small bulk of Fantoni’s 
work, the prominence of America therein is striking. 

® A. Neri, ‘Un Opuscolo sconosciuto di Giovanni Fantoni,” in Giornale storico 
della Lunigiana, v. 1, 1909, 62-65. 


CHARLES R. D. MILLER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 























UNPUBLISHED FRENCH LETTERS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


(Continued) 


XIII. Lavorster [to BENJAMIN FRANKLIN] 


During his residence in Paris, Franklin became intimately 
acquainted with the chemist Antoine-Laurent Lavoisier. On 
March 12, 1784, a commission composed of five physicians and 
five scientists, among the latter Franklin and Lavoisier, was ap- 
pointed to investigate the theories and the pretensions of 


Mesmer.*® On October 23, 1788, Franklin wrote from Phila- 
delphia to Mme Lavoisier the following encomium of Paris 


and Parisians: 


sé 


. . yet all [my earthly blessings] do not make me forget 
Paris and the nine years’ happiness I enjoyed there, in the sweet 
society of a people whose conversation is instructive, whose 
manners are highly pleasing, and who above all the nations of 
the world, have in the greatest perfection the art of making 
themselves beloved by strangers. And now, even in my sleep, 
I find that the scenes of all my pleasant dreams are laid in that 
city or in its neighbourhood.” * 


Lavoisier’s letter to Franklin follows: 


Monsieur 

Le S. Fouquet qui aura l’honneur de vous remettre la présente 
lettre, est un sujet intelligent, attaché trés anciennement au 
service des poudres de France,*° qui a passé il y a quelques années 
en Amérique, pour y construire des fabriques de poudre.™ 


88 John Bigelow, The Complete Works of B. F., New York and London, 1887-1888, 
VIII, 461, note 1. 

89 The Private Correspondence of B. F., London, 1817, I, 246. 

°Qn March 30, 1775, Turgot established the régie des poudres. On June 30 
Lavoisier was appointed one of the four régisseurs. 

% Nicolas Fouquet and his son Marc arrived from France about October 4, 1777, 
“*to tender their services to the United States.” On January 15, 1778, Nicolas was 
appointed captain of artillery and Marc lieutenant of artillery in the United States 
army. On October 12, 1779, The Journals of the Continental Congress (1774-1789) 
(Washington, 1907, XV, 1164-65) speaks of the Fouquets as having been “‘employed 
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L’objet de son voyage se trouvant rempli a la satisfaction du 
Congrés des Etats-Unis, il vient de répasser en France. Le 
Congrés avoit pris l’engagement de faire les frais de son.retour, 
et il avoit été embarqué 4 cet effet sur la frégate la Considération,” 
armée par le Congrés pour ramener M. Gérard en France. Le 
gros tems ayant obligé ce batiment de relacher a ala Martinique,” 
le S. Fouquet y est resté cing mois 4a ses frais, et pendant cet 
intervalle de tems, y a dépensé beaucoup d’argent, de sorte que 
l’objet du Congrés, qui étoit de le renvoyer en France sans qu’il 
lui en coutat rien, ne se trouve point rempli. Dans ces circon- 
stances le S. Fouquet a recours a votre justice pour obtenir le 
remboursement des frais qu’il a fait pendant son séjour a la 
Martinique. Le S. Fouquet est un homme zelé et intelligent, 
ui paroit avoir fait en Amérique des établissemens utiles. II 
est digne de vos bontés et de votre protection. 
Je suis avec respect, Monsieur, 
Votre trés humble 
et trés obéissant serviteur 


‘ LAVOISIER.” 
Paris 26 juillet 1780 


On August 9, 1780, less than a fortnight after receiving La- 
voisier’s letter, Franklin wrote from Passy to Samuel Hunting- 
ton, President of Congress: 


““M. Fouquet, who was employ’d by Congress to instruct 
People in making Gunpowder, is arrived here, after a long 


in the service of the United States for two years, in superintending the business of 
manufacturing powder and saltpetre, and having conducted themselves with much 
reputation, and evidenced their utility to the United States. ... They have 
written treatises on the subject of saltpetre and powder making, which the Board have 
procured to be published, and they have-left models of'a Powder Mill and a Machine 
to-bore Mortars with the Board.” For further information concerning the services 
of the Fouquets to the United States, see the many references’ in the Index of The 
Journals of the Continental Congress; also Calendar of the Papers of B. F., I, 471 and 
484, II, 199. 

%® The frigate was named Confederacy.’ 

% The Confederacy, carrying Conrad-Alexandre Gérard, the first French minister 
to the United States, sailed from Philadelphia on October 20, 1779. On November 7 
she was so badly damaged in a storm that it was deemed imprudent to continue to 
France. She arrived at Saint-Pierre, Martinique, on December'18. For details of 
the storm and its consequences, see Gardner W. Allen, A Naval History of the American 
Revolution,-Boston and New York, 1913, II, 404-407, and- Wladimir d’Ormesson, La 
Premitre Mission officielle de la France aux Etats- Unte—Comvet-Alenantre Gérard 
(1778-1779); Paris, 1924, pp. 216-217. 

% Autograph, Harvard University Library, Norton o10. 4 pp., Siaticnes blank. 
4to. 
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Passage; he has requested me to transmit a Memorial to:Con- 
gress, which I do, enclosed.” ® 


I have been unable to discover what disposition was made by 
Congress of Fouquet’s claim. 


XIV. D’ALEMBERT TO —? 


Quoique je n’aye aucun accés, Monsieur, ni auprés de Mr. de 
Maurepas, ni auprés de Mr. de Vergennes, je ferai mon possible 
pour leur faire recommander le pauvre chanoine persécuté; mais 
il faudroit pour cela m’envoyer son nom. II seroit déja libre, si 
mon credit etoit égal 4 mon zéle. 

Comme je n’ai jamais lu une feuille de Linguet,®’ je prends 
peu de part a son emprisonnement. Les sottises qui l’ont fait 
coffrer, et dont on parle diversement, ne seront pas les dernieres. 
Quoi qu’il en soit, j’ai bien peur que vos pronostications sur le 
sort des lettres en France ne soient que trop vraies--avilies, 
opprimées, denigrées, persecutées comme elles le sont, tout 
paroit leur promettre le triste sort dont vous les menacez. 
Heureusement je n’y serai plus. Mais tant que j’y serai, soyez 
sur de tous les sentimens d’estime et d’attachement que je vous 
ai voués pour ma vie. 

Dp’. ALEMBERT. 

Un devoiement que j’ai eu pendant plusieurs jours, et qui 
m’a fort affoibli, m’a empeché d’avoir l’honneur de vous re- 
pondre plutét, et la foiblesse qui me reste encore m’oblige au 
laconisme.** 

Paris ce 16 octobre 1780. 


XV. Marat [To BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ] 


Before assuming a leading réle in the French Revolution, 
Jean-Paul Marat eked out a meager living by teaching French in 


% The Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence, edited by Francis Wharton, 
Washington, 1889, IV, 24. 

% The comte de Maurepas was Prime Minister and the comte de Vergennes 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

87 Simon-Nicolas-Henri Linguet (b. 1736), lawyer and pamphleteer. A quarrel 
with d’Alembert in 1762 caused him to desert the ranks of the philosophes and go 
over to their opponents. For an abusive attack on the duc de Duras, a member of 
the French Academy anda Marshal of France, he was imprisoned in the Bastille 
(September 27, 1780-May 19, 1782). His Mémoires sur la Bastille (London, 1783) 
is his best work. He was guillotined in 1794. 

%8 Autograph, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Dreer Collection, French Prose 
Writers. 4 pp., last three pages blank. 4to. 
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England and by the practice of medicine, writing, and ex- 
perimenting in physics in Paris. On December 18, 1778, 
Franklin jotted down the following note: 


“Received a parcel from an unknown philosopher [Marat], 
who submits to my consideration a memoir on the subject of 
elementary fire, containing experiments in a dark chamber. It 
seems to be well written, and is in English, with a little tincture 
of French idiom. I wish to see the experiments, without which 
I cannot judge of it.”’ 


Jacques-Pierre Brissot, a most hostile critic of Marat, wrote in 
his Mémoires: 


“Tl [Marat] était infatigable dans le travail, habile dans 
l’art de faire des expériences. J’entendis un jour Franklin lui 
rendre cet hommage. Ses expériences sur la lumiére l’avaient 
enchanté. Je n’en dirai pas de méme de celles du feu ou de 
l’électricité. Marat crut avoir fait des découvertes qui détruisai- 
ent le systéme de Franklin; mais ce dernier ne fut point dupe de 
son charlatanisme.”’ °° 


A considerable number of letters passed between Franklin 
and Marat. In L’Ami du Peuple (No. CXLIV), Marat inserted 
the following notice: 


‘‘AVERTISSEMENT. Dans la honteuse expédition du 22 
janvier [1790], mon appartement ayant été fourragé par les 
satellites aux ordres de l’administrateur des finances, on en a 
enlevé . . . 57 lettres, parmi lesquelles 17 de Francklin. . . .”’ 


On the other hand, the Calendar of the Papers of B. Franklin 
mentions letters written to Franklin by Marat on these dates: 
March 25, March 29 (two letters), March 30, April 12, and June 
4, 1779; and August 1, 1783. All these letters except the last 
concern Marat’s experiments. 

Although opposed to some of Franklin’s ideas on electricity, 
Marat did ample justice to the great American. In his Recher- 
ches physiques sur I électricité,™ he said: 


“‘Comment ne pas se rappeler tout ce que l’électricité doit 
au célébre Franklin? D’autres avant lui avaient porté le raison- 


%9 James Parton, op. cit., II, 366. 
100 Mémoires de Brissot, Paris, 1877, p. 183. 
101 Paris, 1782, p. 9. 
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nement dans certaines branches de cette science; le premier, il la 
considéra sous de grands points de vue, il multiplia les faits, 
généralisa les résultats, éclaircit les phénoménes, et lui donna 
quelques principes et quelques lois. . . .” 


Shortly after Franklin’s death in 1790, Marat spoke of him 
as “‘ce sage qui honora l’humanité, qui vengea les droits de 
homme.” } 

The following unpublished letter was penned by Marat some 
two years after the beginning of his relations with Franklin. 


Monsieur, 


Je connois vétre gout pour les sciences et vétre amour pour 
le vrai. D’aprés la haute opinion que j’ai de vétre sagacité et de 
votre impartialité, je ne crains pas de soumettre a vétre jugement 
des experiences nouvelles diametralement opposées aux idées 
recues. Dans le nombre, il en est qui démontrent que le fluide 
electrique n’est pas doué d’une force répulsive essentielle 4 ses 
globules. Il en est aussi qui prouvent que tous les corps con- 
duisent le fluide electrique. Enfin il en est qui établissent la 
méthode de charger la bouteille de Leyde, quoique isolée. 

Parmi les instrumens que j’ai inventé on voit un nouvel elec- 
trometre qui forme une vraie répetition electrique; un dechar- 
geur approprié aux liquides; une bouteille de Leyde qui se charge, 
quoique isolée; &c, &c. 

Si ces nouveautés peuvent piquer votre curiosité, je vous prie, 
Monsieur, de choisir un jour (depuis le 21 jusqu’au 30 de ce mois) 
qui vous soit comode, et de prendre la peine de vous transporter 
dans mon cabinet Rue de Bourgogne,’ ot je me ferai un plaisir 
de mettre ces differens objets sous vos yeux. 


Je me flatte, Monsieur, que vous voudrés bien regarder la 
démarche que je fais aujourd’hui 4 vétre egard, come le temoi- 
gnaige le plus flatteur que je puisse vous donner de tout le cas 
que je fais de vos lumiéres et de v6tre candeur. 

Si vous desirés, Monsieur, m’amener quelques amateurs 
éclairés, ils seront bien recus; vous trouverés chez moi quelques 
unes de vos conoissances, et plusieurs de vos admirateurs.'™ 


102 T’ Ami du Peuple, No. CKXXIV. 

103 Near the Hétel des Invalides. 

10 Franklin visited Marat several times. In a letter dated March 7, 1779, 
Jacques-Pierre Brissot says that he saw Franklin at Marat’s experiments and admired 
him from afar (Calendar of the Papers of B. F., U1, 39). 
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J'ai l’honneur d’étre avec les sentimens de l’estime la plus 
distinguée, Monsieur, 
Vétre trés humble et trés 
obéissant serviteur 
Marat. 
Paris ce 18 Novemb. 1780. 


PS Vous voudrés bien, Monsieur, me marquer le jour dont 
vous aurés fait choix.’ 


We are fortunate in having Franklin’s reply to Marat’s 
letter: 


Passy, Nov. 24, 1780. 

Sir,—I received your obliging invitation to attend your curi- 
ous experiments, on some days between the 21 and 30th of this 
month; but as I am laid up with the gout, and see no prospect of 
being able to go to Paris within that time, I can only return you 
my thanks. If you have any description of those experiments 
written, I should be glad to see it, unless inconvenient to you. 
With great regard, I have the honor to be, Sir, &c., &c.' 


XVI. [Burron] To MME NECKER 

The friendship of Buffon and Mme Necker began in 1774, 
when he was sixty-seven years old and she was thirty-five. 
Buffon’s passionate, respectful letters to Mme Necker!” are 
couched in such grandiloquent, adulatory terms that certain 
critics have found them ridiculous. A saner attitude is to see in 
them the affection and the gratitude of a man whose gloomy old 
age was converted into a period of delight by the kindness and 
the companionship of a superior woman. Buffon worshipped 
Mme Necker and she regarded him as “‘la plus haute expression 
de Il’humanité.”’ #°° It would be difficult to find more touching 
devotion than Mme Necker’s tender care of the great naturalist 
just before his death. She took up her abode at the Jardin du 
roi and for five days remained unflinchingly at his bedside during 
his frightful death-struggle. 

The following unpublished note affords only a feeble idea of 
Buffon’s admiration of Mme. Necker: 


10 Autograph, Harvard University Library, Norton o10. 4 pp. 4to. 
106 Edward Everett Hale and E. E. Hale, Jr., Franklin in France, I, 387. 
107 Some eighty have been published. 

108 T)’Haussonville, Le Salon de madame Necker, I, 315. 
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Si je voulois representer l’honneur d’un sexe je peindrois 
Madame Necker, si je voulois presenter la vertu des deux je la 
peindrois encore et je joindrois a mon portrait les attributs de 
tous les talents; cette image charmante chasse les noirs fantomes 
dont je suis environné. Mais je suis inquiet de votre santé, ma 
tres digne et chere Dame, et j’ai mille regrets de ne pouvoir aller 
en savoir des nouvelles et vous remercier. Je vais en attendant 
m’occuper a lire l’ouvrage de Monsieur Necker,’ c’est encore la 
distraction la plus agreable qu’il fut possible de me procurer."® 
Au Jardin du Roy ™ 22 avril. 


XVII. Burron [to Mme NECKER ] 


The main topic of this letter is Catherine II of Russia, who, 
it will be recalled, endeavored to win the favor of all the great 
minds of her time. 

Buffon’s relations with the Empress began in 1779.'"*_ Learn- 
ing that she had read with enthusiasm his Epogues de la nature, 
he sent her all his works. She in return presented him with her 
portrait, a gold snuffbox, superb furs, a solid gold chain, and a 
collection of medals and medallions. Buffon, not to be outdone, 
offered her his portrait (probably by Boucher) and his bust by 
Houdon. On account of his advanced age, Buffon felt unable to 
make the wearisome journey to Saint-Petersburg, and so he de- 
cided to send his bust and his portrait by his son Georges-Louis- 
Marie, a young officer in the guards, who was then not quite 
eighteen years old."* His choice of a messenger was unfortunate. 
In spite of a warm welcome by the Empress, Buffon fis failed to 
live up to his father’s great name. On December 7, 1782, 
Catherine wrote to Grimm: 


“Ici l’on prétend que ce jeune homme se grise trés souvent et 
qu’on le voyait venir gris dans les sociétés; j’espére que cela 

109 Probably either Le Compte rendu présenté au roi (January, 1781) or De l’ad- 
ministration des finances de la France (1784). 

110 Autograph, Harvard University Library, Norton o10. 4 pp., last three pages 
blank. Small 4to. 

111 Buffon was intendant of the Jardin du roi from 1739 until his death in 1788. 

112 See Charles de Lariviére, La France et la Russie au X VIII siécle, Paris, 1909, 
I, 135-158: ‘Catherine II et Buffon.” 

113 Correspondance inédite de Buffon, published by Henri Nadault de Buffon, II, 
112 and 119. 
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n’est pas vrai. Jusqu’ici on ne lui voit pas la téte du papa; il 
est vrai que ce nest qu’un enfant!’’ 14 


As the French Revolution approached, Catherine’s enthusi- 
asm for the elder Buffon turned to cold veneration (a bitter 
opponent of all the ideas that the Revolution stood for, she could 
not forgive him for being French). When Buffon died, she 
wrote to Grimm: 


‘Je suis bien fachée de la mort de M. de Buffon, et de la 
faiblesse de vos yeux.’”’ ™ 


Buffon’s letter to Mme Necker runs as follows: 


Mon fils vient d’arriver,™* et je suis faché, ma noble amie, de 
vous avoir inquiété de mes propres inquiétudes qui depuis plu- 
sieurs jours m’avoient 6té le sommeil et l’apétit; enfin je suis 
content et tranquile et j’espére que dans quinze jours ou trois 
semaines j’aurai le bonheur de vous voir. Je dois en attendant 
vous faire part de la lettre que je recois de l’Impératrice. Vous 
pouvés vous souvenir, ma trés respectable amie, que dans la 
lettre dont j’avois chargé mon fils je marquois a cette grande 
Princesse l’estime que M. Necker a pour elle et que nous aurions 
bien désiré d’aller tous deux lui faire notre cour." Voici ce 
qu’elle me répond sur cela par sa lettre dattée du69"". Si vous 
étiés venu ict accompagné de Monsieur Necker, non seulement vous 
m'auriés causé une tres agréable surprise, mais aussi j’aurois jouis 
de la satisfaction rare de voir deux personnes dont le génie et les 
talens se sont acquis l’estime et la considération la plus généralle 
ainsi que la mieux méritée.“® Joignés mes petits respects a ces 


14 Quoted by Lariviére, op. cit., 1, 150. Buffon fils also made a poor impression 
on Grimm, who in 1793 wrote to Catherine: ‘‘Ce nigaud de Buffon, qui a hérité de son 
pére un nom illustre, le plus lourd des fardeaux pour un imbécile . . .” (Lariviére, 
op. cit., I, 151). Buffon fils was guillotined at Paris on July 10, 1794. On the 
scaffold he said to the assembled throng: ‘‘Citoyens, je me nomme Buffon!” 

16 Quoted by Lariviére, op. cit., 1, 158. 

116 Buffon’s son left Paris for Saint-Petersburg on April 25, 1782, and returned in 
February, 1783. 

117 In a letter dated at Paris, April 23, 1782, Buffon wrote to Catherine: 

‘*Voila le buste avec mon fils, et peu s’en est fallu que je ne sois parti avec M. 
Necker, qui a comme moi la plus haute admiration et le plus profond respect pour la 
personne de Votre Majesté Impériale. Mais messoixante-quatorze anset ses travaux, 
méme dans son loisir, ne le permettent pas, et ne nous laissent que des regrets. Mon 
fils n’est encore qu’un enfant de dix-huit ans...” (Correspondance inédite de 
Buffon, II, 119). 

118 The letter from which this extract is taken was brought to Buffon by his son. 
For further information concerning it, see Lariviére, op. cit., p. 152. 
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grands hommages a votre cher Epoux; je n’ai que cet instant 
pour vous écrire, mon adorable amie, et vous renouveller tous les 
sentimens que je vous ai voué et qui font le bonheur de ma vie. 


Burron."* 
Montbard ce 24 février 1783. 


XVIII. Grimm TO FRANKLIN 


Le B™ de Grimm a l’honeur de présenter ses hommages a 
Monsieur Franklin, et de le remercier trés humblement du beau 
présent qu’il a bien voulu lui faire.'”° 


Ce vendredi 25 Juillet. 


119 Autograph, Harvard University Library, Norton o10. 4 pp., last two pages 
blank. 4to. 

120 Autograph, Harvard University Library, Norton o10. 4 pp., last three pages 
blank. 4to. For mention of another letter from Grimm to Franklin, see Calendar of 
the Papers of B. F., Il1, 246. In this letter, dated at Paris, February 28, 1785, 
Grimm recommends a German and a Swiss to Franklin. 


RICHMOND LAURIN HAWKINS 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
(To be continued) 











MISCELLANEOUS 


APUNTACIONES SOBRE VIEJAS FORMULAS CASTELLANAS 
DE SALUDO 


MYY escasas son las férmulas de saludo y de despedida en los textos castellanos 

medievales. Por lo comtin, se empieza y se termina el didlogo sin expresiones 
de cortesfa, limitandose a consignar el autor que los personajes ‘se saludaron’ o 
‘se despidieron.’ Y cuando hay saludo, no escuchamos casi nunca la respuesta, 
sino al autor que dice: ‘e él le torné las saludes.’ En Kalila et Digna, v. gr., a pesar 
de sus dialogos abundantes, registramos sdélo cuatro casos; dos en el Poema de Fernén 
Gonzdlez, y otros dos en el llamado Libro de los gatos ; uno solamente en las ocho obras 
de D. Juan Manuel impresas por Gayangos; nada mas que uno asimismo en el 
extenso libro de los Castigos e documentos y en el Tablante de Ricamonte. Ni uno 
siquiera en otras obras en prosa o en verso con abundantes didlogos, tales como el 
Libro de los Reyes de Oriente, Libro de Alexandre, Poema de José, Vida de San Idelfonso, 
Rimado de Palacio, Danza de la Muerte, Libro de Josep Abarimatia, Estoria de Merlin, 
Penitencia de Amor, etc. Singularmente rico es, sin embargo, en tales férmulas el 
Cantar de Mio Cid; el poeta, en su arte realista, no omite las expresiones corrientes al 
encontrarse dos personas 0 al separarse: ‘Dios vos curie de mal’ (v. 1396, etc.), que 
se ha mantenido sin interrupcién hasta nuestros propios dias en su variante de 
‘Dios os guarde,’ empleada atin por aldeanos y labriegos espafioles; ‘A Dios vos 
acomiendo’ (v. 372, 2628), primera forma que reviste el ‘Adiéds’ moderno; ‘ Bivades 
muchos dias’ (v. 934); ‘Omillome’ (v. 1396, etc.) o ‘A vos me omillo’ (v. 1748); 
‘Tan buen dia convusco’ (v. 1520), que bien se ve corresponde a los ‘Buenos dias’ 
de hoy; ‘Merced’ (v. 1432, etc.), en pasajes donde nada se pide, sino meramente se 
saluda. Ofrece también dos expresiones interrogativas con valor de saludo: 
‘iVenides?’ (v. 204, etc.), correspondiente al estilo moderno de ‘Usted por aqui?,’ 
como nota Menéndez Pidal, y acompafiado a veces de la forma completa de saludo, 
‘;Venides, mis fijas? Dios vos curie de mal’ (v. 2890); ‘iIdes vos?’ (v. 829), al 
modo de nuestro ‘;Se va usted?,’ también acompafiado de forma completa de des- 
pedida en algin caso, ‘j;Hya vos ides, Minaya? Id a la gracia del Criador’ (v. 
1379). 

Dios Os GuarDE. Su forma primera, el ‘Dios vos curie de mal’ del Cantar, 
sélo en otro texto la hallamos repetida, en el Auto de los Reyes Magos (v. 74). 
Reaparece ligeramente alterada dos siglos mds tarde en el Tristén de Leonts (ed. 1928, 
pags. 138, 209): ‘Dios vos guarde de mal.’ La forma abreviada de ‘ Dios os guarde’ 
se encuentra ya en Kalila et Digna (ed. B.A.E., LI, 51b), y también en Caballero 
Cifar (ed. 1872, pags. 25, 66), Batalla campal de los perros y lobos de Alfonso de 
Palencia (ed. 1876, p. 51), Romances (ed. Wolf y Hofmann, I, 290), Teatro de Encina 
(ed. 1893, p. 292), Propaladia de Torres Naharro (ed. 1880-1900: I, 267, 357: II, 
16, 45, 200), y la veremos prevalecer en el siglo de oro de las letras espafiolas. 

SaLup Os Dé Dios. El saludo de ‘ Bivades muchos dias’ del Cantar reviste la 
forma de ‘Dios vos de vida’ en Kalila et Digna (p. 26a), mas ‘Deuos Dios salut,’ 
‘Salud ayades,’ o simplemente ‘Salut,’ en la Primera Crénica General (ed. N.B.A.E., 
V, 380b, 381a, 435a), siendo esta ultima la forma epistolar en Libro de buen amor 
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(ed. 1914, c. 1193d) y Libro de los exemplos (ed. B.A.E., LI, 477b). ‘Dios vos de 
salud’ en Amadis de Gaula (ed. B.A.E., XL, 103b) y Torres Naharro, con la respuesta 
de ‘Asi haga a vos’ (II, 354). 

OmfL_Ltome. Esta férmula del Cantar se halla igualmente en el Poema de Fernén 
Gonzélez (ed. 1904, c. 48a, 286b); empléala el Arcipreste de Hita tanto para saludar 
a un caballero (‘Omillome, sefior,’ c. 1089c, 1331c) como a una serrana (‘Omillome, 
serrana falaguera,’ c. 975c, 1025b); se encuentra en el Poema de Alfonso Onceno 
(ed. B.A.E., LVII, 494b, 535b, 543b, 549a), y su altima y solitaria muestra la presenta 
El Cantar de Rodrigo (ed. 1911, v. 365). 

Buenos Dias. En el Cantar de Mio Cid, el moro Avengalvon saluda a Minaya 
con la frase ‘Tan buen dia convusco,’ la cual no hallo en ningdin otro texto medieval 
consultado, hasta llegar al teatro de Encina, que trae ‘Dios os dé buen dia’ (p. 92) 
y ‘Buenas noches os dé Dios’ (p. 286). En su forma plural aparece en Tristdn de 
Leonis, ‘Dios vos dé buenos dias’ (pags. 90, 123, 151, 206), esto es, ‘larga vida,’ a 
lo cual responde el interlocutor: ‘Dios vos dé buena vida’ (p. 90) o ‘Asi faga a vos’ 
(p. 123). En Torres Naharro tenemos ya la forma abreviada moderna, ‘Buenos 
dias’ (I, 182, 351, 377: II, 137). 

Apiés. Léese ‘A Dios vos acomiendo’ en dos pasajes del Cantar, y asi también 
en el Cifar (p. 66), Demanda del Santo Grial (ed. N.B.A.E., V1, 276b), Alvarez de 
Villasandino (ed. N.B.A.E., XXII, 333a), Encina (p. 212), La Celestina (ed. 1913: 
II, 184) y Tristén de Leonts (p. 187). Férmula mas corriente era la de ‘Id a Dios,’ 
que aparece en el Cifar (p. 83), donde alterna con ‘Id en el nombre de Dios’ (p. 148), 
y se repite en el Poema de Alfonso Onceno (p. 511a), Cuento del Emperador Carlos 
Maynes (ed. N.B.A.E., V1, 521b), Baladro del sabio Merlin (ed. N.B.A.E., VI, 
114a), y en su forma de ‘A Dios vayais’ es frecuentisima en el Amadis (pgs. 15a, 
52b, 7ob, etc.). Dfcese en el Baladro ‘A Dios seays encomendado’ (p. 15a), y alli 
también su forma abreviada, ‘A Dios seays’ (p. 73b), prevaleciendo ésta en los 
textos que consideramos posteriores en redaccién, juntamente con la respuesta del 
que parte, ‘A Dios quedeis,’ v. gr., en Alfonso de Palencia (p. 32), Romances (I, 20), 
Encina (pags. 109, 395), La Celestina (1, 64, 260: II, 8), Amadis (p. 71a), Lucas 
Fernandez (ed. 1867, p. 69). La férmula queda aun mas abreviada, a la moderna, 
‘Adiés,’ en los Romances (I, 177: II, 186), Encina (p. 292) y Torres Naharro (II, 
70, 164). 

Dios Os Satve. Aparece en el Auto delos Reyes Magos, ‘ Dios uos salue’ (v. 52), 
con la variante de ‘Saluete el Criador’ (v. 74). Es saludo ms frecuente que ‘Dios 
os guarde’ en la Edad Media, como se ve en el Libro de Apolonio (ed. 1917, c. 122c, 
489b), Kalila et Digna (p. 24a), Primera Crénica General (p. 563a), Cifar (p. 83), 
Libro de buen amor (c. 531d, 997c, 1494b), Libro de los gatos (ed. B.A.E., LI, 552a), 
Libro de los exemplos (p. 483a), Carlos Maynes (pags. 503a, 508a, 522a), Baladro 
(pags. 92a, 112a), Demanda del Santo Grial (p. 285b), Tratado de la perfeccién del 
triunfo militar (p. 107) de Palencia; Romances (1, 78, 90, 344: II, 68, 227, 236), donde 
se encuentra la respuesta ‘Asi haga a ti’ (I, 90); Santillana (ed. N.B.A.E., XIX, 
571b), Encina (p4gs. 3, 52, 92, 108, 259), La Celestina (I, 257), Tristén de Leonis 
(pags. 183, 215), Amadts (pags. 7ob, 81a) y Torres Naharro (II, 160, 233). Que 
cuando menos en el siglo XIV era el saludo habitual, conffrmalo los pasajes siguientes, 
del Cifar el primero, del Libro de buen amor el segundo: ‘‘ E fuese luego para el cava- 
lero Cifar, e en logar de le decir Dios vos salve, dixole estas palabras: Cavallero 
desaventurado . . .’”’ (p. 83). Y el de Hita: 


“Vino mi leal vieja alegre e plasentera, 


ante del Dios vos salve dixo la mensajera . . .”” (c. 1494ab) 
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Ip EN Paz: Paz SEA con Vosotros. La primera de estas férmulas, ‘Id uos 
en paz,’ no la hallo en texto anterior a la Vida de Santa Maria Egipciaca (ed. B.A.E., 
LVII, 318b), se repite en el Libro de Apolonio, ‘Ue en patz’ (c. 478b), Libro de los 
exemplos, ‘Vete en paz’ (p. 4474), y con esta Gltima forma en Torres Naharro (II, 221), 
que trae la respuesta de ‘Dios te la dé.’ La segunda férmula, empleada como 
saludo, rara vez como despedida, la presenta el Libro de buen amor, ‘ Dios vos dé paz’ 
(c. 775b); Demanda del Santo Grial, ‘Paz sea con vos’ (p. 168a), alternando aqui con 
‘Deos Dios paz’ (p. 240a); y La Celestina, con la variante de ‘Paz sea en esta casa’ 
(I, 158), que tiene por respuesta un ‘Seas bienvenida.’ 

BIENVENIDO. Es esta expresién de saludo tan corriente y habitual como la de 
‘Dios os salve’ en toda la Edad Media. Principia en las obras de Berceo, ‘Bien 
seas tu venido’ (Milagros, ed. 1922, p. 49) y ‘Bien seades venido’ (Santo Domingo, 
ed. 1904, c. 183a). Se encuentra en la Primera Crénica General (p. 593b), Libro de 
los engatios e los asayamientos de las mugeres (ed. 1904, p. 22); Cifar (pags. 102, 
108, 144) con la variante de ‘Seades mucho bien venido’ (pags. 126, 351); Libro de 
buen amor (c. 701b, 769d); Poema de Alfonso Onceno, con la forma nueva de ‘Bien 
vengades’ (p. 510a); Libro de los gatos (pags. 549a, 552a), Libro de los exemplos 
(p. 530a), Carlos Maynes (p. 522b), Baladro (pAgs. 91b, 97b, 116a), Demanda del 
Santo Grial (p. 168b, etc., hasta doce casos); Romances, donde alternan ‘Bien 
vengades,’ ‘Bien seas venido’ y ‘Buena sea tu venida’ (I, 62, etc.: II, 3, etc., hasta 
veinte y dos casos) ; Santillana (p4gs. 572b, 573b), Corénica del Cid (ed. 1909, p. 333), 
La Celestina (1, 159), Tristén de Leonis (p. 83, etc., hasta once casos), Amadis (p. 19b, 
etc., apenas hay pagina sin un ‘Bien venido’), hallandose aqui la respuesta moderna, 
‘Seais bien hallado’ (p. 30a), y Torres Naharro (I, 178, 299). 

¢Cémo Os Va? El solitario ‘Commo vos a ydo?’ del Poema de Fernén Gonzdlez 
(c. 49c) puede interpretarse como saludo 0 como mera pregunta, mas en la Primera 
Crénica General es ciertamente por via de saludo la expresién ‘Como te ua?,’ ya 
que su interlocutor responde: ‘Assi como la uuestra mercet tiene por bien’ (p. 441b). 
Asimismo en el Cifar, ‘Amigo, e como vos va?’ (p. 330), sin que lleguemos a conocer 
la forma de respuesta habitual entonces, pues el autor sélo agrega: ‘‘E él non le pudo 
responder ninguna cosa.” ‘Como os va?’ en el Libro de buen amor (c. 1344¢), 
Carlos Maynes (p. 533b), Romances (I, 24), Encina (p. 10), Amadtés (p. 79a); y, con 
omisién del pronombre, ‘iComo va?,’ en Torres Naharro (I, 373). De la forma 
Como estades?,’ sdlo un caso hallo, en el Libro de buen amor (c. 868b). 

Ip EN BuENA VENTURA: Dios Os D& BuENA VENTURA. La primera, con 
preposicién a, ‘It a buena ventura,’ en la Primera Crénica General (p. 613b), Cantar 
de Rodrigo (v. 939), Tablante de Ricamonte (ed. N.B.A.E., VI, 464b) y Amadis 
(p. 48a); con la preposicién en aparece en el Cifar, ‘Vayase en buena ventura’ (p. 
286); con preposicién con o a, en Tristén de Leonts, ‘Tornadvos con la buena ventura’ 
(p. 85), ‘Quedad a buena ventura’ (p. 92) y ‘Andat a buena ventura’ (p. 255). 
La segunda férmula, ‘Devos Dios mucha buena ventura,’ en el Cifar (p. 290), Carlos 
Maynes (p. 509a) y Tristén de Leonts (pags. 127, 171). 

En Buena Hora. ‘Id (0 entrad, venid, quedad) en hora buena’ aparece en 
el Libro de los engafios e los asayamientos (p. 65), Cifar (p. 103), Libro de buen amor 
(c. 876d), Castigos e documentos (ed. B.A.E., LI, 108a), Libro de los exemplos (p. 
485b), Santillana (p. 573a), Carvajales (ed. N.B.A.E., XXII, 603b), Encina (pags. 
50, 88, 286), Amadis (p. 28a) y Torres Naharro (I, 208, 256, 321: II, 28, 160, 175). 
La expresién ‘En buena hora esteis,’ en los Romances (I, 86) y Encina (pags. 139, 
382), teniendo en este uiltimo por respuesta ‘En tal vosotros vengais.’ 
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Di1és Os Gufe. Férmula es de las menos usadas en los textos: la hallo primero 
en el Cifar, ‘Guievos Dios’ (p. 66), registro un solo caso en La Celestina (II, 184) y 
dos en el Amadis (pgs. 15a, 212b) y Torres Naharro (I, 176, 357). 

Brsoos Las Manos. Esta frase de saludo y de despedida que tanto ha de 
emplearse, y a todo propésito, en los siglos XVI y XVII, es tan rara en la Edad 
Media que sélo dos casos tengo registrados, ambos en el Poema de Alfonso Onceno 
(pags. 512b, 549a). Como saludo epistolar, se halla en el Amadis (p. 194b), donde 
también aparece el ‘ Besoos los pies e manos’ (p. 289a) con que una princesa saluda a 
su madre la reina. Como saludo verbal, ‘Besoos las manos’ en Torres Naharro 
(II, 48) y aqui también para dar las gracias unos sirvientes a su sefiora, ‘Besamos sus 
pies y manos’ (II, 69). 

Con Dios. ‘Id con Dios’ se presenta en La demanda del Santo Grial (p. 276b), 
en Quirés (ed. N.B.A.E., XXII, 293b), en los Romances (I, 229: II, 117, 415), La 
Celestina (I, 192: II, 8, 101), que también trae ‘Acompaifieos Dios’ (I, 260) y ‘Dios 
vaya contigo’ (I, 59, 229, 260: II, 68, 78, 154), Amadés (p. 301a) y Torres Naharro 
(I, 280, etc., hasta trece casos), cuyos personajes dicen igualmente ‘Andad con 
Dios’ (I, 256, 321). La frase correspondiente, ‘Quedaos con Dios’ se halla en 
Alfonso de Palencia (p. 19), La Celestina (II, 23), con las variante de ‘Quede Dios 
contigo’ (I, 59, 229: II, 68, 154), y Torres Naharro (II, 35). La forma abreviada 
a la moderna, ‘Con Dios,’ aparece en la Batalla campal de Palencia (p. 61), pero no 
la registro de ningtin otro texto consultado del siglo XV. 

MANTENGAOs Dios. Bien antigua es esta férmula que en los romances del 
siglo XV se dirige a los reyes mismos, y ya en el siglo XVI es tan plebeya y baja 
que el hambriento escudero del Lazarillo se indigna cuando asi le saludan. En- 
cuéntrase en Kalila et Digna, ‘Mantengate Dios’ (p. 71a), reaparece en el Conde 
Lucanor (ed. 1900, p. 292), y también en el Poema de Alfonso Onceno como saludo 
(p. 513b) y para dar las gracias (pags. 484a, 497a, 513a); es muy repetida en los 
Romances (I, 38, etc., hasta catorce casos), con la respuesta de ‘Seais bien llegado’; 
traenla asimismo Santillana (p. 571a), el Amadis (p. 87a); y, sin pronombre, ‘ Dios 
mantenga,’ Encina (pAgs. 15, 89), con la respuesta de ‘Norabuena vengais’; Lucas 
Fernandez (ed. 1867, p. 5) y Torres Naharro (I, 223, 288: II, 7, 175). 

Férmucas Varias. ‘Me encomiendo en la uuestra gracia,’ como saludo, es 
frase que sélo tengo registrada en la Primera Crénica General (p. 612a). Despedida 
habitual a principios del siglo XIV debfa de ser la de ‘Con vuestra gracia’ 
(equivalente a la frase moderna ‘Con su permiso’), como se infiere de los dos pasajes 
siguientes del Cifar: ‘‘E tan ayna como fue entrado, tan ayna fue aredrado del 
batel e metido en alta mar, de guissa que non pudo decir al enperador Sefior, con 
vuestra gracia” (p. 313). ‘‘E luego se fue como sy fuera viento; de guissa que el 
enperador non pudo decir Sefiora, con vuestra gracia” (p. 329). Un solo caso puedo 
apuntar de cada una de las siguientes férmulas: ‘Id con bien,’ Libro de los exemplos 
(p. 476a); ‘Dios vos bendiga,’ Baladro (p. 92a); ‘La gracia de Dios sea contigo’ y 
‘Dios bendiga tanta gente e tan honrada,’ La Celestina (1, 161: II, 45); ‘Dios vos de 
plazer,’ ‘Dios vos de la su gracia’ y ‘Dios acreciente vuestro honor,’ Trisidn de 
Leonis (pags. 127, 166, 171). 

De semejantes férmulas antiguas, las que mejor se conservan y tienen més 
frecuente uso en el siglo de oro son las tres siguientes: ‘Besoos las manos,’ ‘ Dios os 
guarde’! y ‘Seais bienvenido’: basta para comprobarlo ojear cualquier libro de 


1 Ambrosio de Salazar hace la siguiente aclaracién en su Espejo general (1615): 
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aquellos tiempos. En las dos primeras décadas del siglo XVI, el ‘Mantenga Dios a 
vuestra merced’ era expresién tan respetuosa y cortés como un ‘Beso las manos de 
vuestra merced,’ y ambas se empleaban indistintamente al dirigirse a un caballero. 
Valga un testimonio solo, para no ser prolijos en tan seca materia; Gutierre Gonzalez, 
en su Libro de doctrina moral, anterior a 1526, aconseja asf: 


“‘Cuando encontrares en la calle algunas personas conocidas, harasles cortesia, y 
hablarles has segun el merecimiento de cada uno, quitandole el bonete y haciendole 
reverencia, si tal fuese la persona, y dirasle: Beso las manos de vuesira merced o 
Mantenga Dios a vuestra merced, 0 Mantengaos Dios, si tanto no fuere.”’ * 


Pero muy pronto el ‘Manténgaos Dios’ queda como férmula plebeya, y el ‘ Besoos las 
manos’ es la dinica cortés y bien sonante entre caballeros. Para el afio de 1533, de 
tal modo predomina sobre todas demas frases de cortesfa, que fray Antonio de 
Guevara afirma: 


‘Aca en esta nuestra Castilla es cosa de espantar, y aun para reir, las maneras y 
diversidades que tienen en se saludar, ansi cuando se toman como cuando se despiden 
y aun cuando se llaman. Unos dicen, Dios mantenga; otros dicen, Mantengaos Dios ; 
otros, En buena esteis; otros, En hora buena vais; otros, Dios os guarde; otros, Dios 
sea con vos; otros, Quedaos a Dios; otros, Vais con Dios; otros, Dios os guie; otros, 
El angel os acompafie; otros, A buenas noches; otros, Con vuestra merced; otros, 
Guardeos Dios; otros, Adios, sefiores; otros, A Dios paredes; y aun otros dicen, Hao 
jquien esta aca! Todas estas maneras de saludar se usan solamente entre aldeanos 
y plebeyos, y no entre los cortesanos y hombres polidos. Porque si por males de 
sus pecados dijese uno a otro en la corte, Dios mantenga o Dios os guarde, le lastimarian 
en la honra y le darian una grita. El estilo de la corte es decirse unos a otros, Beso 
las manos de vuestra merced; otros dicen, Beso los pies a vuestra sefioria. . . . Yo, 
vergiienza he de oir decir Besoos las manos, y muy grande asco he de oir decir Besoos 
los pies. . . . Para decir verdad, ni se quien, ni se cuando, ni se adonde, ni se por 
que, ni se para que, se invento este besamanos y besopies en Espajia.”’ 


Hacia la misma fecha, cierto autor desconocido de una Carta de las setenta y 
dos necedades se burla satfricamente del ‘Besoos las manos,’ que andaba en boca de 
todos: 


“‘donde quiera que vais, y donde quiera que llegais, y donde quiera que entrais, y 
con cualquiera que hableis, juzgareis del Beso /as manos ser mas pegajoso que mosca 
en miel, mas ordinario en boca de todos que picaza en soto o tordo en tejado o cigiiefia 
en campanario.” ‘ 


Como entonces solfa el criado besar la mano a su sefior, y se besaba también la de 
personas eclesidsticas, dice nuestro autor refiriéndose a tiempos mas antiguos: 
“Esta diferencia hallareis de aquellos tiempos a estos: que entonces se usaba y 
hacia, y no se decia, y agora dicese mucho y usase poco.””* Empledbase no sélo 
en el saludo y la despedida, sino a todo propésito: ‘‘ A vuestro padre hablé en Medina 
del Campo.—Beso las manos.—Buenas noches os dé Dios.—Beso las manos. Si 
estornudais, Beso las manos; y aun si paris, Beso las manos.”"* Ajios mas tarde, en 
“Dios guarde a vuesa merced, a gente de calidad. . . . Dios le guarde, a amigos 
familiares. . . . Dios os guarde, a gente de menor estado. . . . Dios te guarde, 
como del padre al hijo, o de amo a criado.” 


2 V. Gallardo, Ensayo, III, col. 83. 

3 Letra para D. Francisco de Mendoza, a 22 de nov. de 1533: ed. B.A.E., 
XIII, 190. 

4 V. Paz y Melia, Sales espafiolas, I1, 71-72. 

5 Ibid., p. 80. 

6 Tbid., p. 82. 
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1553, vuelve a resonar la misma queja en los Coloquios satiricos de Antonio de 
Torquemada. Declara que el dar los ‘Buenos dias’ y responder ‘Bienvenido’ lo 
tendrian por manera baja de saludar, y aun por afrenta, aquellos que ‘‘ quieren ser 
honrados.”” Recuerda que en otros tiempos solfa saludarse la gente con bendiciones 
y rogando a Dios: 

“‘y agora, en Jugar desto y de holgarnos de que asi nos saluden, sentimonos afrentados 
de semejantes salutaciones, y teniendolas por baxeza nos despreciamos @ilies ... 3% 
en lugar dello nos deleitamos con un Besa las manos a vuestra merced . . . ;yes 
tan ordinaria esta necedad de decir que besamos las manos, que a todos ‘comprende 
generalmente, y dexando las manos venimos a los pies, de manera que no paramos 
en ellos ni aun pararemos en la tierra que pisan. . . . Por menosprecio decimos a 
uno: En hora buena vais, Vengais en buena hora, Guardeos Dios, y si no es a nuestros 


criados o a personas tan baxas y humildes que no tienen cuenta con ello, no osariamos 
decirlo.”’ ? 


Medio siglo mds tarde habfa recobrado autoridad el ‘Dios guarde a vuesa merced,’ 
como férmula cortesana, y continuaba con soberanfa el ‘Besamanos.’ Y tampoco 
falta quien haga el elogio de éste, v. gr., el Conde de Lemos, quien teniendo semejante 
saludo por muy reciente novedad, equivocadamente, escribia desde NApoles a su 
hermano el 22 de agosto de 1613: “‘la cortesia de besar la mano, en abstraccion de 
ceremonia, me agrada . . . porque enriquece la lengua dandonos un grado de 
cortesia que le faltava, y no le hallo ni dureza ni malsonancia.’”"* A mediados del 
siglo XVII, aquella expresién de cortesia regenteaba sobre todas para saludar, 
despedirse y dar las gracias. En cierta Relacién anénima, anterior a 1666 y escrita 
en francés, se dice de los espafioles: ‘‘ Ils n’ont point de mot pour signifier remerciment 
ou rendre graces, tout leur gratitude consistant en un Besoos las manos.” ® 


M. RoMERA-NAVARRO 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


CAUSES OF THE FAILURE OF OLD SPANISH Y AND EN TO SURVIVE 


At teachers of the Romance languages who have given the matter any thought 

would doubtless concur in the opinion of the late South American scholar, 
Andrés Bello, that “‘es de sentir que hayan desaparecido de la lengua estos demostra- 
tivos y y en equivalentes al y y al en de los franceses; por su falta nos vemos obligados a 
eniplear con tanta frecuencia las expresiones a él, a ello, en él, en ello, de él, de ello,oa 
omitir la demostracién con detrimento de la claridad.”! The necessity of having to 
render French il n’y en a pas, with en referring to a plural antecedent, by no Jos (or 
las) hay is often cited as a further instance of the deficiency in Spanish occasioned by 
the loss of the pronominal adverbs in question. 

In view of the fact that the developments in French and Italian of Latin abi 
and hic (French y<ibi; Italian ct <ecce-hic,? and vi <ibi), and of Latin inde (French 
en, Italian ne) have successfully maintained themselves, it is pertinent and perhaps 
profitable to study the causes of the disappearance of their Spanish counterparts at 
the close of the mediaeval period. 

In the first place, let us compare the functions and meanings of twelfth-century 


7 Ed. N.B.A.E., VII, 538-539. 

8 V. Paz y Melia, op. cit., II, x. 

* V. Sommerdyck, Voyage d’ Espagne (1655), ed. 1666, s.l., Apéndice. 
1 Gramdtica castellana, Paris, 1916, p. 103, note. 

* Hic alone without prefix yielded 4, which did not survive in Italian. 
15 
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Spanish y and en with their Old French equivalents in order to determine their relative 
development at that early period. For this purpose the two well known epics, 
El Cantar de mio Cid in the edition of R. Menéndez Pidal * and La Chanson de Roland 
as edited by T. A. Jenkins,‘ provide easily accessible material together with a wealth 
of apparatus criticus. 

In the Cantar de mio Cid 59 examples of y (i, hi) are to be found. Of these, all 
but one mean essentially ‘there’ or ‘in it.’5 In the remaining example, que por i serie 
vencido que saliesse del mijén (v. 3607), por i seems to be best translated as ‘on account 
of this.’ Of the 58 cases remaining eight exhibit y used with verbs of motion. Two 
others (vv. 120 and 1331) may be satisfactorily rendered in free translation by ‘of it,’ 
and a third (v. 3413) by ‘from it’; but the fundamental meaning of all three is ‘there’ 
or ‘in it.’ In 43 of these cases the y precedes the verb (although not necessarily 
directly) and in 16 cases it follows. But one cannot arrive at general deductions as 
to the causes of such variation in position with the same ease as in the case of the Old 
Spanish personal pronouns, which have been shown by Menéndez Pidal and others to 
be fairly consistent in their behavior. As Menéndez says in discussing the position 
of y in the sentence: ‘‘. . . y, que muchas veces suele mirarse como Atono, tiene gran 
libertad.” ® 

It is even difficult to determine always whether y is tonic or atonic in the Cid. 
Many cases are doubtful.? At all events, of the 43 cases of y as pronominal adverb 
fourteen represent violations * of the rules for the position of Old Spanish personal 
pronouns as set forth by Menéndez Pidal.® On the other hand, in the Roland as 
elsewhere in Old French, y (i) obeys in general the same laws of position with respect 
to the verb as do the O.F. atonic personal pronouns, and it may be considered a weak 
form.!° Jenkins has noted only two exceptions in the Roland.“ In the Roland y 
means ‘here,’ ‘there,’ or ‘in it.’ In some passages (viz., vv.177, 1318, 1593, etc.) it 
seems in conjunction with i/ a to approximate the meaning of modern i y a (aura, etc.), 
although the translation of it by ‘there’ is always possible in such passages. 

Whence it may be seen that y has essentially the same meanings in the Roland 
as in the Cid, but that in the matter of stress it is normally atonic in the former and 
obeys the laws for position governing unstressed personal pronouns, while in the latter 
it is frequently found in tonic position and does not obey the laws for Old Spanish 
conjunctive pronouns. 

In the Cid, en (ende) occurs only twice (2100, 3547), both times following the 
verb of a relative clause introduced by que, and with the meaning, ‘de alli.’ There 


8 El Cantar de mito Cid, texto, gramdtica y vocabulario by R. Menéndez Pidal, 3 
vols., Madrid, 1908-1911. 

4a Chanson de Roland, Oxford Version. Edition, Notes and Glossary, by T- 
Atkinson Jenkins, New York, 1924. 

5 But cf. Menéndez Pidal, op. cit., Vol. I, No. 134, and Vol. II, p. 714. 

®See Menéndez Pidal, op. cit., Vol. I, No. 208. Of course were it not for 
morphological considerations, the atonic form would have been e. 

7See Menéndez, loc. cit., and W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues romanes, 
Paris, 1900, Vol. III, No. 720. 

8 Vv. 220, 404, 674, 1010, IOII, 1313, 1411, 1779, 1929, 2329, 2534, 2844, 3413, 
3455 


9 Op. cit., Vol. II, No. 205. 
10 See L. Foulet, Petite Syntaxe de l’'ancien francais, Paris, 1923, No. 361. 
1 Fd. cit., p. Cxxviii. 
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are 14 cases of den (dent, dend), i.e., compounds of de + en. In one of these cases 
(v. 2884) the pronominal adverb is entirely disassociated from the verb: 


“Dent para Valencia adelinechos van.” 


In six cases (vv. 950, 1063, 2134, 2773, 2782, 2808) dent precedes the verb, 
although not always directly; and in the remaining seven cases (585b, 1038, 1788, 
2126, 2855, 3029, 3416) it follows. The meanings of dent as used in the Cid are as 
follows: ‘de ella’ (585b); ‘de alli’ (950, 1788, 2808, 2884), and ‘de ello’ (1038, 1063, 
2126, 2134, 2782, 2773, 2855, 3029, 3416). 

On the other hand French en exhibits already in the Roland as great a diversity of 
meanings as are to be found in modern French. According to Jenkin’s classification 
en in the Roland denotes: source, separation, the partitive, instrumentality, cause, 
possession, preposition + noun (including de + prons. nos, vos, lui, etc.), reference 
to a preceding clause or matter, and—what is most important for our present pur- 
poses—locality, whereby it comes to be so intimately and repeatedly associated with a 
large number of verbs of motion and action such as aler, venir, fuir, passer, porter, etc., 
that one can readily see why the construction of (s’)en + verb, or even en + verb 
spelled as one word (i.e., enporter), have persisted down to the present time. 

Whence it is not surprising that the statements already made concerning the 
obedience of O. F. y to the rules governing the position of unstressed personal pro- 
nouns also obtain for O.F.en.* But O.S. en does not obey the rules (to which allusion 
has already been made in discussing y) as formulated by Menéndez Pidal “ with some 
reference to the previous study of E. Staaff.* These rules, which relate to the posi- 
tion of the conjunctive pronouns in the Cid, may be summarized as follows: 

(1) If the verb, either alone or preceded by e or mas, stands at the beginning of 
the sentence, the pronouns follow it. 

(2) With the imperative the pronoun follows the verb. 

(3) If other parts of speech precede the verb, the pronoun is placed before it, 
often enclitic to a preceding word. 

For the first rule one violation is to be noted on the part of dent: 


“dent corre mfo Cid a Huesa ea Mont Alban” (950). 


No violations of the second rule on the part of en or of dent are to be noted, but 
of rule three they are frequent: 


“non nos daran dent nada” (585b). 

‘que vos dé dent buen galardén”’ (2855). 
“non avria dend sabor’’ (3029), (2126)."® 
“Dent pora Valencia adelinechos van”’ (2884). 


Moreover, these ‘rules themselves represent conditions of word-order in Old 
Spanish which to a considerable degree precluded, in the case of both y and en (and 
dent), the intimate association with the verb which we have seen to be so characteristic 
of their Old French counterparts. 

12 Op. cit., p. 316 ff. 

13 See Foulet, loc. cit. 

4 Op. cit., Vol. II, No. 205. 

16 ‘Contribution a la syntaxe du pronom personnel dans le Poéme du Cid” 
(Roman. Forschungen, XXIII, 634). 

16 But this illustrates a type of violation frequent also for the pronouns. 
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This being the situation, Spanish y and en were early thrown into active competi- 
tion with certain adverbs such as alli and allé in the case of y, and with certain 
phrases such as de ello, de él, de ella, de alld, etc. in the case of en and dent. This 


competition is well illustrated by comparing and contrasting the following examples 
arranged in pairs: 


“Entre Minaya e los buenos que i ha” (3058). 
“Todos eran ricos quantos que allf ha’’ (1215). 


“Alli yogo mio Cid . . . .” (573). 
‘con quantos que ellos traen i yazen essa noch’’ (2702). 


“‘T vencié esta batalla’’ (1011).27 
“Alli les respondié el comde”’ (3112). 


“va i Ansuor Gongdlvez’’ (2172). 

“‘s'yo bibo so, allf iré. . . . ” (1923). 

“Tfantes de Carrion, sabet, is acertaron”’ (1835). 
“‘e Per Ansuérez, sabet, allis acert6”’ (3009). 


‘Alla levé el almofar. . . . ’’ (3653). 
“T se echava mio Cid. . . . ” (404). 


“miedo han que i verna mio Cid el Campeador”’ (2987). 
“‘Que all4 me vayan cuemdes e infancgones”’ (2964). 


“Dios vos dé den buen galardén”’ (3416). 
“bien sepa el abbat que buen galardén dello prendra”’ (386). 


“‘ Ayades ende sabor”’ (2100). 
“*Si me los dades, o dedes dello razén”’ (3216b). 


There are eleven cases of alli in the Cid and five cases of alld, not to mention 
various examples of acé and agqué. The above-cited passages will perhaps suffice to 
show that, although the number of cases of y in the Cid far exceeds the total number 
of examples of alli and alld, the adverbs in question were being used interchangeably 
as early as the twelfth century. 

In the Cid, dello occurs four times (386, 1043, 1413, 3216b), and delle once (1420). 
In each of these cases, which exceeds the number of instances of en, the latter or the 
more frequent dent might have been used as equivalents. It is interesting to note 
that by virtue of phonological and morphological conditions obtaining in the develop- 
ment of Vulgar Latin into Old Spanish the neuter e/lo came into being differentiated in 
spelling and function from masculine elle (modern é/). Though in the various Ro- 
mance languages, notably in Old French and Old Italian, neuter subject personal 
pronouns are to be found, yet a distinct neuter disjunctive form used with prepositions 
as well as subjectively is peculiar to Spanish, for it does not even exist in the sister 
language Portuguese. 

In order to show something of the use of y and en in the thirteenth century the 
present writer has also examined the Primera Crénica General, but has limited his 
tabulations to one small, but representative, portion abounding in examples and 


17 This example of 7 (y) is doubtful according to Menéndez Pidal, because the 
ms. is somewhat illegible at this point. 
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comprising pages 307-320 inclusive in the edition of R. Menéndez Pidal.'* Twenty- 
nine examples of y were found,'* of which fourteen *° appeared to conform to the rules 
for word order as set forth above. The meanings were: ‘there’ or ‘in it.’ Seven 
cases of alli and one of allé were noted.** En ella occurred once.” Aside from por 
ende, of which there were seven examples,” nine examples of en (ent, ende) were 
found,* of which two-thirds conformed to the rules for word-order.* The meanings 
were: ‘de alli,’ ‘de ella,’ ‘de ello.’ Por ende had regularly the meaning of ‘por esto’ 
or ‘por eso.” Two cases of dent, meaning ‘de alli,’ were listed.* Dalli (de + alli) 
occurred three times.?7_ Aside from the development of por ende with a meaning 
which shows rather clearly that ende was losing ground as a separate entity with a 
clearcut meaning, the above data reflect approximately the same conditions as do 
those taken from the Cid. Probably the number of cases of en (ent, ende) may be in 
part accounted for by the fact that the Crénica at this point contains so much tradi- 
tional material harking back in form and content to older accounts. 

Juan Ruiz’s Libro de buen amor ** was examined as a representative document of 
the fourteenth century. Five cases of y,?* three cases of ende * and one case of dende * 
were found, showing Cejador’s count, as given in his ‘‘ Indice de voces,” to be correct 
for y although not for ende. No examples of por ende have been included by the 
present writer in the ende count, for por ende is used frequently throughout the work. 
The small number of cases of y and en are highly significant. Examples of the 
substitutes for them as already specified in this paper are so abundant as to render 
counting unnecessary. 

The fifteenth century saw the complete disappearance of Spanish y and en,® 
with the exception of y enclitic to ha, a combination which by virtue of its monosyllabic 
and easily pronounceable nature and of its importance as a present indicative, lived 
on welded permanently into one word. It is perhaps pertinent to remark en passant 
that modern ahi, rare in Old Spanish, may possibly be derived directly from a + O.S. 
hi(i, y) rather than from ad-hic, although it would require a special study to prove it. 

Before concluding this paper the facts concerning the survival of Italian ci, vi 


18 Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, Vol. V (Madrid ,1906). 

19 V. 307, 1. 1b; 307, 3b; 308, 10a; 309, 7b; 309, 21b; 313, 18a; 313, 37b; 315, 5a; 
315, 23a; 315, 41b; 316, 36a; 317, 9b; 317, 22b; 319, 16a and examples cited in follow- 
ing note, 

20 307, gb; 308, 17a; 309, 41b; 315, 22b; 315, 32b; 315, 42a; 316, 22a; 316, 33a; 
316, 10b; 316, 26a; 316, 31b; 317, 26b; 318, 25a; 319, 6a. 

2 Alli: 308, 30b; 310, 5b; 310, 37a; 310, 47a; 312, 32a; 318, 48a. Alld: 307, 45b. 

* 307, 4b. 

23 308, 25b; 310, 7b; 314, 8a; 314, 17a; 314, 30a; 317, 48a; 319, 50a. 

%4 313, 20a; 315, 37a; 316, 46a; and examples listed in following note. 

%5 307, 12b; 308, 8b; 308, 16b; 308, 35b; 318, 25b; 319, 24b. 

6 316, 8a; 316, 38a. 

27 316, 40a; 316, 2b; 317, 31a. 

28 The edition of Ducamin not being at hand I have utilized that of Cejador y 
Frauca (Madrid, 1913), Cldésicos Castellanos, Vols. 14 and 17. 

29 Vv. 31, 482, 559, 861, 1246. 

3075, 81, 151. 

4 go, 

% See E. Gessner, “‘Das spanische Personalpronomen”’ in Zeitschrift f. roman. 
Philologie, Vol. 17, 1893, Pp. 13. 
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and ne should be recalled. The first two of these forms survived because through the 
operation of analogy they displaced no(i) and vo(¢) as conjunctive personal pronouns 
besides retaining their original pronominal adverbial functions. An analogical ne 
for no (noi) arose in Arezzo and Siena. This ne reinforced by ne <inde came to sup- 
plant the native Florentine mi and is still sometimes used in poetic diction.* Thus 
ne <inde survived for the same reasons as did ci and vi. 

We have seen that Old French en and y were firmly entrenched as atonic con- 
junctive forms as early as the twelfth century; but Old Spanish en and y (and pre- 
sumably Old Portuguese Ai and ende for the same reasons) inevitably disappeared 

(1) because they were not uniformly atonic; 

(2) being often tonic and used apart from the verb, they came into active 
competition in the case of y with a//é and alld; and in the case of en, for which there 
was early generated the compound den (dent, dend, dende), notably with de ello, also 
de allt, de elle, de ella, etc; ello being a specially differentiated neuter form the like of 
which is found in no other Romance language. As time went on the competition 
became so keen that by the fifteenth century en and y were no more, except in the 
one instance of atonic y enclitic to ha. It should be added that, as Bello has pointed 
out,™ dende, which acquired little by little a temporal meaning, came early to be con- 
fused with desde and to its own great detriment. 

Old Spanish y and en were doomed from the outset, although their extinction 
was gradual. 


EpwIin B. PLACE 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


SOME IMITATIONS OF QUEVEDO AND SOME POEMS 
WRONGLY ATTRIBUTED TO HIM 


| 1897, Menéndez y Pelayo undertook to publish through the Sociedad de Biblidfilos 

Andaluces a critical edition of the works of Quevedo, the basis of which was to be 
the materials left by a life-long student of the Spanish Lucian—Aureliano Guerra y 
Orbe. During that year a bio-bibliographical volume was printed bearing the title 
of the projected work—Obras Completas. In the prologue of the second volume 
(1903), the first one dealing with the poetry of Quevedo, it was announced that the 
author’s verse would occupy three separate volumes, and that the poems would be 
arranged and published in three units: (1) compositions more or less definitely datable, 
(2) other compositions in the Musas in the order in which they appear in the 1648 
and 1670 editions, (3) inedited and authentic compositions other than those contained 
in the foregoing editions. But for reasons unknown to us, only the second of these 
three volumes appeared (1907), with the result that while the first division is com- 
plete, the second is barely begun, and the third is left entirely untouched. 

Until the complete critical edition of the works of Quevedo is at his disposal, the 
student of his poetry must make a sharp distinction between the earlier musas, edited 
in 1648 by D. Jusepe Antonio Gonzalez de Salas under the name of El Parnaso 
Espafiol, thought by Guerra y Orbe to consist for the most part of genuine Quevedian 
compositions, and the later musas, Las Tres Musas Ultimas Castellanas, published in 
1670 by Quevedo’s heir and nephew, Pedro Aldrete, which contains many poems be- 


3% Thus C. H. Grandgent explains the situation. See his From Latin to Italian 
Cambridge, 1927, p. 136. 
4 Op. cit., p. 103, note. 
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longing to other writers. On this account it has seemed wise to deal with the two 
editions already cited as separate entities in this paper. Moreover, we are not, for 
the present, concerned with the imitations Quevedo may have made from Berni and 
Ariosto,! but wish to call attention to some other non-classical sources of his verse, 
as well as to some poems falsely attributed to him by the careless editor of the 1670 
edition. 

In El Parnaso Espafiol only four of the models of Quevedo’s poems have hitherto 
been pointed out by others as far as we know, viz: 


‘Alma del mundo es amor, amor es miente*? . . .”” (p. 58). 
“Los que ciegos me ven de haber llorado . . .” (p. 73). 
“‘El ciego lleva a cuestas al tullido . . . ” (p. 137). 
“‘Buscas en Roma 4 Roma joh peregrino! . . . " (p. 4). 


To these we should now add four (possibly five) imitations from Luigi Groto, a 
rather mediocre Italian writer who was quite popular at the turn of the sixteenth 
century. 

In the following madrigal, Quevedo is a bit more personal than Groto. He 
condenses six lines of his model into four, and adds some new details: 


1E. Mérimée, Essai sur la vie et les euvres de Francisco de Quevedo, Paris, 1886, 
P. 344, states: ‘‘ Dans ses poésies, il traduit parfois et imite souvent Berni, Arioste, 
Pétrarque, ic Tasse, Bembo.” Although Quevedo is certainly indebted to Petrarch 
in El Parnaso as well as in the Tres Ultimas Musas, the Italian poet’s influence in 
the former is general rather than specific. We have failed to find any Bembian influ- 
ence in either of the two editions. 

2 All the Quevedian poems cited are from the Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, 
LXIX. The models are T. Tasso: Amore alma 2 del mondo, Amor é mente . . . noted 
by Mele in “‘ Alcune imitazioni tassiane di poeti spagnuoli,"’ Fanfulla della Domenica, 
XXVI (1904), No. 24; Sanazzaro, Miraris liquidum cur con dissolvor in amnem . . . 
cited by Janer in a note in B. A. E. op. cit. p. 73; G. Vitalis, Qut Romam in media 
quaeris novus advena Roma . . . pointed out by Mele in “Per la Fortuna d’un Epi- 
gramma,” Fanfulla, op. cit., No. 12; Alciato, Emblem CLXI, also pointed out by Mele 
in Giornale storico della Letteratura italiana, LX XIX, 1922, p. 376, in an article en- 
titled ‘Il Gracian e alcuni ‘Emblemata’ del Alciato.”’ 

R. J. Cuervo in “ Dos poesfias de Quevedo a Roma,” Revue Hispanique, XVIII, 
1908, pp. 432 ff, mistakenly thought that Buscasa Roma . . . was based on Du Bellay’s 
Nouveau venu, qui cherches Rome en Rome . . .; the source of the French poem is also 
Vitalis. In La Fronda delle Penne d'oca nei giardini d’ Astrea, Naples, 1921, pp. 42-68, 
Ramiro Ortiz makes a study of the theme, and without the knowledge of Mele’s 
article, correctly indicates the Vitalis’ poem as the source of Quevedo’s in refuting 
Léger’s claim that the Spaniard had imitated a Latin epigram by a Polish humanist. 
Consult also A. Giannini, ‘‘ Viaggiatori Spagnuoli,” Revue Hispanique, LXV, 1922, 
p. 62, on the subject. 

While Quevedo’s source of inspiration for the sonnet El ciego lleva . . . may 
actually be Alciato as Mele has stated, it is not unlikely that the Spaniard was ac- 
quainted with other versions of this classical theme, such as the compositions in 
Henri Etienne’s Epigrammata Graeca selecta ex Antologia, 1570, pp. 7-9, Or a sonnet 
by Groto (see Delle Rime di . . . , Venice, 1587, p. 155). 
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‘Si alguna vez en lazos de oro bellos, 

La red, Flori, encarcela tus cabellos; 

Digo yo, cuando miro igual tesoro, 

Que esta la red en red, y el oro en oro. 
Mas déjame admirado, 

Que sea el ladron la c4rcel del robado, 

Y ya en dos redes presa l’alma mia, 

No la espero cobrar en algun dia: 

Y ella, porque tal carcel la posea, 

Ni espera libertad, ni la desea.”” (pp. 63-4). 


“*S’avien che reticella aurea circonde 

Le treccie vostre bionde, 

Reti d’amor gioconde 

Ordite di fin oro, 

Dove io legato moro; 

Io dico a chi le mira, ecco, vedete 

Oro in oro legato, e rete in rete; 

E se pit ricovrar potrassi un core, 

Che’n due reti, e’n duo nastri avvoglie Amore”’ (op. cit. p. 25). 


Another madrigal is closer to its source. Quevedo’s ending is much less effective 
than Groto’s. 


Compare 


“Un famoso escultor, Lisis esquiva, 

En una piedra te ha imitado viva, 

Y ha puesto mas cuidado en retratarte 

Que la naturaleza en figurarte: 

Pues si te dié blancura y pecho helado, 

El lo mismo te ha dado. 

Bellisima en el mundo te hizo ella; 

Y él no te ha repetido menos bella. 

Mas ella, que te quiso hacer piadosa, 

De materia tan larga y tan suave 

Te labré, que no sabe 

Del jazmin distinguirte y de la rosa. 

Y él, que vuelta te advierte en piedra ingrata, 
De lo que ti te hiciste te retrata’”’ (pp. 82-3). 


“Un nobile scoltore ha di te fatto 
In viva pietra un natural ritratto; 
Anzi ha posto in ritrarti 

Pid senno che natura in generarti. 
Ella ti diede il bianco, 

Tel die’ lo scoltor anco. 

Bellissima nel mondo ti fec’ ella, 
Non men ti fece (lui) si bella. 

Ma perché ti stimd pietosa e molle, 
Ella ti fe’ di carne e di midolle. 

Ma lo scoltor vie pid saggio di lei, 
Ti fe’ di sasso a punto come sei’”’ (0. cit. p. 70). 
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In the next poem Quevedo turns one of Groto’s madrigals into a sonnet, adding 
contrasts of his own. 


Compare 


And 


“Lo que me quita en fuego, me da en nieve 
La mano, que tus ojos me recata; 
Y no es ménos rigor con el que mata, 
Ni ménos llamas su blancura mueve. 
La vista frescos los incendios bebe, 
Y volcan por las venas los dilata; 
Con miedo atento 4 la blancura trata 
El pecho amante, que la siente aleve. 
Si de tus ojos el ardor tirano 
Le pasas por tu mano por templarle, 
Es gran piedad del corazon humano: 
Mas no de ti, que puede al ocultarle, 
Pues es de nieve, derretir tu mano, 
Si ya tu mano no pretende helarle”’ (p. 54). 


“Sono i begli occhi tuoi 

Di duo soli lucenti sfere calde; 

Sono le tue man dapoi 

D’una neve bianchissima due falde. 

E pero ti consiglio 

Per far muro a tuoi occhi 

Accié, che io non t’adocchi, 

Né oppor pid la man dinanzi al ciglio; 

Levale e credi a me se non le levi, 

Quei soli struggeran coteste nevi’ (op. cit. p. 82). 


in a similar manner the Spaniard adapts another madrigal, the ultimate 


source of which is a popularly imitated sonnet by Cariteo.* For the closing tercet 
Quevedo uses Marino’s version of the theme. 


“‘ Alimenté tu safia con la vida 

Que en eterno dolor calificaste, 

j Oh Lisi! tanto amé como olvidaste, 

Yo tu idélatra fuf, tu mi homicida. 
¢Como guarecera fe tan perdida 

Y el corazon que ardiente despreciaste? 

Siendo su gloria td, le condenaste, 

Y ni de ti blasfema, ni se olvida. 


8 A. d’Ancona, “‘ Del secentismo nella poesia cortigiana del secolo XV” in Studi 
sulla Letterat. ital. de’ primi secoli, Ancona, 1884, cites imitations by Di Costanzo, 
Francesco de Lemene and Eustachio Manfredi, besides the one by Marino. See 


Morandi: 


Antologia, Citta di Castello, 1905, pp. 380-1. Cariteo’s poem is attributed 


to Antonio Broccardo in JI secondo volume delle rime scelte . . . Venice, 1587. Two 
versions of the theme were not noticed by d’Ancona, one by Sanazzaro, Se per 


colpa . 


. . (Opere volgari, Padua, 1783), and one by Pietro Gradenico, Fera crudel 


. . . (11 sesto libro delle rime di diversi, Venice, 1553). Gradenico is the source of 


Groto’s composition. 
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Mas para ti fabricara un infierno, 
Y pagardn tus Ansias mis enojos, 
Pues negaste piedad al Ilanto tierno. 
Arderan tu victoria y tus despojos; 
Y ans{ fuego el amor nos dara eterno, 
A tien mi corazon, a mi en tus ojos”’ (p. 77). 
Compare 
“*S’io de l’inferno a la tomba acre, ed atra 
André come idolatra, 
Perché’n terra adorai cosa mortale, 
Belta caduca e frale: 
Tu per la crudelta che usato m’hai 
Anchora vi verrai. 
Ma dopo inferno a l’hor tu proverai 
L’un sara il vero inferno ove sarai, 
L’altro la vista mia 
Che par che novo inferno ognhor ti sia. 
Ma io sedendo a specchio del tuo viso, 
Vedr6é in mezo a I’inferno il paradiso”’ (op. cit. p. 55). 


And Marino 


“‘Donna, siam rei di morte. Errasti, errai . . . 


Quivi, s’Amor fia giusto, ambeduo noi 
A l'incendio dannati, avrem I’inferno, 
Tu nel mio core, ed io negli occhi tuoi.” 4 


Finally Quevedo may have borrowed Groto’s technique in a sonnet the latter 
wrote to Deidamia Fanula, in which every word begins with the initial letter of her 
first name. In the Spanish poem, addressed to a poetess named Antonia, each word 
starts with an A. 


‘‘ Antes alegre andaba, agora apenas 
Alcanzo alivio, ardiendo aprisionado . . .”’ (p. 59). 
Compare 


“Donna da Dio discesa, don divino, 
Deidamia, done duol dolce deriva . . .’’ (op. cit. p. 71). 


Groto’s work represents one of the most immediate expressions of Marinism 
before Marino. Here then, was a model from which Quevedo, the conceptista, must 
have learned a great deal long before his acquaintance with the pedantry and affecta- 
tion of a Malvezzi.5 

In the Tres Musas Ultimas there are several direct imitations from Petrarch. 
One of these, an imitation of the canzone: Standomi un giorno solo a la fenestra, has 


4 Della Lira del Cav. Marino, Parte Terza, Venice, 1638, p. 3. 
5 On Malvezzi, see Mérimée, Essai, p. 225 and 344. Probably no one has indi- 
cated hitherto that the satire: Abomina de una vieja que queria ser tercera de una nifia 
(p. 220), is one of those compositions modelled in a general way on the eighth Elegy, 
Bk. I of Ovid’s Amores: Execratur lenam, quae puellam suam meretricis arte instruebat. 


See 
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been known forsometime.* In addition, two sonnet-imitations are to be noted. The 
first of these is practically a literal translation up to the last tercet. 


“Lloro miéntras el sol alumbra, y cuando 
Descansan en silencio los mortales 
| Torno 4 llorar, renuévanse mis males, 
| Y asi paso mi tiempo sollozando, 
En triste humor los ojos voy gastando, 
Y el corazon en penas desiguales: 
| Sélo 4 mi, entre los otros animales, 
| No me concede paz de amor el bando. 
Desde el un sol al otro jhay fe perdida! 
Y de una sombra 4 otra siempre lloro 
‘ En esta muerte que Ilamamos vida. 
' Perd{ mi libertad y mi tesoro, 
Perdiése mi esperanza de atrevida. 
j Triste de mf, que mi verdugo adoro!” (p. 253). 
Compare 
“Tutto 'l di piango; e poi la notte, quando 
Prendon riposo i miseri mortali, 
} Trévomi in pianto e raddopiarsi i mali: 
Cosi spendo I] mio tempo lagrimando. 
In tristo umor vo li occhi consumando, 
E’l cor in doglia: e son fra li animali 
L’ultimo, si che li amorosi strali 
Mi tengon ad ogni or di pace in bando. 
Lasso!, che pur da I’un a I’altro Sole, 


} E da Il’una ombra a I’altra, ho gid '| pid corso 
Di questa morte che si chiama vita. 
Pid |’altrui fallo che '1 mi’ mal mi dole; 
Ché pieta viva e 'l mio fido soccorso 
Védem arder nel foco e non m’aita.”’ ” 


The second imitation is somewhat freer. 
“Mas solitario pajaro zen cual techo 
Se vid jamas que yo, ni fiera en monte 6 prado? 
Desierto estoy de mi, que me ha dejado 
Mi alma propia en lagrimas deshecho. 
} Lloraré siempre mi mayor provecho; 
Penas seran, y hiel cualquier bocado, 
La noche afan, y la quietud cuidado, 
Y duro campo de batalla el lecho. 
El suefio, que es im4gen de la muerte 
En mf, 4 la muerte vence en aspereza, 
j Pues que me estorba el sumo bien de verte, 
Que es tanto tu donaire y tu belleza, 
Que, pues, naturaleza pudo hacerte, 
Milagro puede hacer naturaleza”’ (p. 249). 


6 Cited by Esterlich: Antologia de poetas liricos italianos traducidos en verso castel- 
lano, Palma de Mallorca, 1889, pp. 62 ff. Also see Mele: ‘‘Sobre canciones y sonetos 
italianos y espafioles,” Revista Castellana, V, 1919, p. 218. 

7 Il Canzoniere (ed. Scherillo), Milan, 1918, p. 371. 
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Compare 
‘Passer mai solitario in alcun tetto 
Non fu quant’ io, né fera in alcun bosco; 
Ch’ i’ non veggio ’I bel viso, e non conosco 
Altro Sol, né quest’occhi hann’altro obietto. 
Lagrimar sempre é ’1 mio sommo diletto, 
Il rider doglia, il cibo assenzio e tosco, 
La notte affanno, e ’! ciel seren m’ é fosco, 
E duro campo di battaglia il letto. 
Il sonno é veramente qual uom dice, 
Parente de la morte, e 'l cor sottragge 
A qual dolce penser che ’n vita il tene. 
Solo al mondo paese almo felice, 
Verdi rive fiorite, ombrose piagge, 
Voi possedete et io piango il mio bene!” (op. cit. p. 379).° 


At least four compositions in this section have already been pointed out as the 
work of other writers. Mérimée has indicated that two poems: Llevé tras si los 
pdmpanos octubre,® and Passan mil cosas por mt ® belong to Lupercio de Argensola. 
He also thinks that the Camoenian sonnet: Siefe anos de pastor Jacob servia, should 
be attributed to Esquilache." It has been noted by Rodriguez Marin that the 
Horatian ode by Lupercio de Argensola, Tu por la culpa agena, has likewise wrongly 
been credited to Quevedo.” 

With these, five more false attributions should be listed. One, a sonnet on the 
symbolism of colors, Es lo blanco castisima pureza, probably belongs to Cetina, and is 
included as his by Hazafias y La Ria in his edition of Cetina’s poems. Four 
sonnets are the work of Pedro de Padilla, and are contained in his Eglogas Pastoriles 
first published in Seville in 1582. They are: 

“‘Petrarca celebré su Laura bella . . .” (E.P. p. 229v, B.A.E., pp. 249-50).“ 


8 Also in this second part, the inspiration of the silva bearing the title: Exhortacién 
d una nave al entrar en el agua, B.A.E., op. cit., p. 305, is obviously derived from the 
composition in the Greek Anthology on the subject, or one of its imitations. See pp. 
106-8 in Etienne’s edition already cited, and Groto, op. cit., p. 159. Another silva: 
Roma antigua y moderna, p. 304, is closely related to a Du Bellian sonnet which may 
have been its model as Cuervo in Dos Poesias . . . was led tothink. Alike in con- 
ception is Marino’s: Roma cadesti é@ ver . . . in Rime Morali, La Lira, Parte Prima, 
Venice, 1638, p. 175. 

® Essai, p. 372. In B.A.E., op. cit., p. 253 with note by Janer. The Candénigo 
Francisco Tarrega who read the composition as his at a meeting of the Academia de los 
Nocturnos (March 2, 1594) probably has the best claim to it; see Flores de Poetas 
Ilustres (ed. Quiros and Rodriguez Marin), Seville, 1896, p. 314n. Vol. I. 

10 Fssat, p. 372. In B.A.E., op. cit., p. 243. 

ul Essai, p. 372. B.A.E., op. cit., with note by Janer, p. 252. 

2 Flores, op. cit., pp. 332-3n, Vol. I. 

13 Las Obras de Gutierre de Cetina, Seville, 1895, p. 91. This version varies in 
small details from the one in B.A.E., op. cit., p. 490, Adiciones a las Musas. 

14 Regarding the first sonnet, Mérimée, Essai, p. 394, under the impression that it 
was genuinely Quevedian, refers to it in order to show that: ‘‘Ce qui inspirerait des 
doutes, sur l’existence réelle de Lisis, c’est précisément cette prétension aussi peu dis- 
simulée que mal justifiée, d’imiter Pétrarque.” 
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Gracidn Dantisco’s Rules for Story-telling 


“‘Divina muestra del poder divino . . .”” (E.P. p. 239, B.A.E., p. 250). 
“Essa color de rosa y acugena . . . ” (E.P. p. 240, B.A.E., p. 250). 
“‘Espfritu gentil, rara belleza . . .” (E.P. p. 242, B.A.E., p. 251). 


There are doubtless other scattered references indicating more unauthentic 
poems in the Tres Ultimas Musas and elsewhere which have so far excaped our notice. 
It is hoped, however, that these and the few cited in this paper will soon be super- 
seded by the publication of the remaining manuscript notes left by Guerra y Orbe. 


JosernH G. Fucitira 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


GRACIAN DANTISCO’S RULES FOR STORY-TELLING 


GRACIAN DANTISCO’S Galateo Espafiol appeared in 1599.1 Though the Galateo 

Espajfiol is a translation of Ji Galateo of Giovanni della Casa,? it does not keep 
faithfully to the italian original, showing additions or omissions in an effort to adapt 
it to a Spanish public. One of the salient additions is the chapter concerned with 
‘el arte de novelar”’ and bears the title De Jas Novelas y Cuentos.* 

The following quotation serves not only to show how common a pastime story- 
telling had become but it also illustrates the aversion of Spain’s society to the over- 
frank novella of the Italian Renaissance and emphasizes its preference for the didactic 
tale: 


"3 Allende de las cosas dichas, procure el Gentilhombre que se pone a contar algun 
cuento 6 fabula, que sea tal, que no tenga palabras deshonestas, ni sucias, ni tan 
puercas, que puedan causar asco a quien le oye, pues se puede decir por rodeos, y 
terminos limpios y honestos, sin nombrar claramente cosas semejantes, especialmente 
si en el auditorio hubiese mugeres; porque alli se debe tener mas tiento, y ser la 
marafia del tal cuento clara, y con tal artificio, que vaya cebado el gusto, hasta 
con el remate y paradero de la Novela, queden satisfechos y sin duda. Y tales vag 
ser las Novelas y cuentos, que allende del entretenimiento y gusto, saquen de ellas 
buenos exemplos y moralidades, como hacien los antiguos Fabuladores, que tan arti- 
ficiosamente hablaron, (como leemos en sus obras) y 4 su imitacion debe procurar el 
que cuenta las fabulas y consejos, 6 otro qualquier razonamiento, ir hablando sin 
repetir muchas feces una misma palabra sin necesidad,”’ etc.‘ 


Gracian Dantisco then follows this chapter with a novela which illustrates the 
rules that he has just established. The story is that entitled Novela del Gran Soldan 
con los Amores de la linda Ajas y el Principe de Napoles. Menéndez y Pelayo in 
treating of this tale, which is not included in Della Casa’s Galateo, writes: “Esta 
novela es seguramente de origen italiano ....”’* In truth, the story is that found 
in Basile’s Pentamerone, under the title of Roselia, and introduced by the following 
argomento: 


1 El Galateo Espafiol, destierro de ignorancia, quaternario de avisos. Madrid, 
Ed. Luis Sanchez, 1599. Cf. Nicolas Antonio, Bibliotheca Nova, vol. II. 

2 Composed between 1551 and 1554. First published in 1558. 

3 Galateo Espafiol, su autor Lucas Gracidn Dantisco, criado de su Magestad. 
A fiadido el destierro de ignorancia, que es quaternario de avisos convenientes a nuestro 
Galateo. Y la vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, castigado. En Madrid. Por Don Josef 
de Urrutia. Ajio de 1789. 

4 Galateo Espafiol, 112-113. 
5 Menéndez y Pelayo, Origenes de la Novela, t. 11, cxxxix. 
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“Il gran Turco, volendo fare un bagno nel sangue di un signore, manda a cattura- 
re in mare un principe; la figlia s’innamora del prigioniero e fugge con lui; la madre la 
raggiunge e dal principe le sono tagliate le mani. [1 gran Turco muore di crepacuore; 
ma, bestemmiata la figlia dalla madre, il principe si dimentica di lei, e, solo do 
varie astuzie che ella adopera, torna alla memoria del marito, e remangono lietamente 
insieme.”’ ® 


A comparison of contents clearly shows that the plot differs only in minor details. 
However, to establish concrete proof that Gracian Dantisco is reworking Basile’s 
story, much as he did Della Casa’s Galateo, is impossible. It would be just as 
plausible to maintain that the Neapolitan story-teller is making use of the Spaniard’s 
tale. It is just as logical to conjecture that neither is dependent on the other and 
that the tale springs from the same distant background of folklore. 

Giambattista Basile’s Cunto de li Cunti o Pentamerone was published for the first 
time in 1636, four years after the author’s death. Many of the stories which he had 
gathered in his wanderings had circulated in manuscript for many years before. And 
long before their circulation in written form, Basile had entertained learned gatherings 
with his tales.7 

Francisco de Quevedo during his sojourn at Naples had undoubtedly heard 
Basile’s stories in the Accademia degli Oziosi of which both were members, for he 
uses the title of Cuento de los Cuentos ten years before the publication of the Neapolitan 
collection.® 

Gracian Dantisco, like his more distinguished compatriot, spent some time at 
Naples. Is it too much te believe that like Quevedo he had heard certain stories 
gathered by Basile? If he is indebted to Basile, Gracian Dantisco has made a very 
happy choice in singling this very tale from J/ Pentamerone for it is the least offensive 
in vocabulary and most easily adapted to the illustration of the rules set down in the 
chapter, De las Novelas y Cuentos. 

But the question of chronology is insistently bothersome in the settling of the 
argument. If Gracian Dantisco’s source is Basile’s Pentamerone, it means that he 
had heard or had read its stories before 1599, the date of the first edition of the 
Galateo Espafiol. Basile was born in 1575. To maintain that the story of the 
Pentamerone is the source for the illustrative tale in the Galateo Espajiol would lead 
one to affirm that at least the particular story was told and identified with Basile 
when he was 24 years of age. So the argument must rest. 


D. P. RotunDA 
Mitts COLLEGE, 


CALIFORNIA 


6 Giambattista Basile, J] Pentamerone, ed. Benedetto Croce, Bari, 1925, t. II, 
Trattenimento nono, 90-99. 

7 Cf. Benedetto Croce, op. cit., 1, Introduzione, xvii. 

8 Benedetto Croce, speaking of Quevedo’s work, states: ‘‘ Pubblicato la prima 
volta nel 1629, dié origine alla Venganza de la lengua espafiola contra el autor del 
Cuento de los cuentos del Laureles (Huesca, 1629). II titolo scelto dal Quevedo 
sarebbe privo di senso, se non fosse riferito all’opera del Basile, nella quale ha chiaro 
senso e che il Quevedo dové riguardare solo nell’aspetto di una raccolta di parole e 
frasi volgari, come quella alla quale egli si accinse per la lingua spagnuola,” 

Cf. op. cit., vol. I, xvii, note I. 
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THE TITLE LIBRO DE LOS GATOS 


TH odd title Libro de los gatos has received the attention of a number of scholars 

who attempted to explain it variously.__ The most recent of these explanations, 
which is also the one that has come to be generally accepted,” is that of Professor 
Northup, who concludes that “the word gatos is the result of a paleographic blunder” 
and that it is possibly a corruption of quentos.* 

However, Professor Northup does not insist that the word that has come down as 
gatos was necessarily qguentos. He merely suggests it as a word that might have 
belonged to the title and that could have become thus corrupted because of its re- 
semblance to gatos. He does not insist upon the word probably because it hardly 
seems possible that a copyist or scribe would make such a blunder, especially in the 
title, when both guentos and gatos are short, common words with meanings so different 
that only the first could possibly suit the title. The original word must not only have 
resembled gatos but must also have been an uncommon word, as a result of which the 
error could have crept in. It seems to the writer that the Aramaic word agadta or 
the rabbinic agada(h) (plural agadot), meaning ‘‘ narration, story, lesson, Agadah”’, — 
terms * that were certainly current among Jews of the Iberian peninsula,—would 
perhaps satisfy this desideratum. 

The change that agadta or agada(h) (plural agadot) had to undergo in order to 
become gatos is not very considerable. The compiler of the Libro de los gatos was 
probably not very careful in his transliteration, so that subsequently a copyist, to 
whom the term was unintelligible, had but little to emend in order to obtain gatos. 
The initial vowel, being merely a furtive pattah, was very likely elided in the original 
manuscript (a case of aphesis); and if agadta was the word intended, the d before ¢ 
could have been lost as a result of assimilation and suppression. Thus, agadia >gadta 
>gatta>gata; or agada(h), agadot>gada, gadot. The masculine gender that the 
word was given is in keeping with a tendency of foreign words to be made masculine.® 

The assumption of an Aramaic or rabbinic word in the title would imply that the 
compiler or translator of the collection was a converted Jew, who would naturally have 
been thoroughly familiar with the terms agadta and agada(h), though his use of either 
one of the words could have led a non-Jewish copyist, to whom the term was unin- 


1G. T. Northup, ‘‘El libro de los gatos,” in Modern Philology, vol. V, 1908, pp. 
13-16. 

2 J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Littérature espagnole, 2* éd., Paris, 1913, p. 83; J. Hurtado 
y A. Gonzalez Palencia, Historia de la literatura espafiola, Madrid, 1921, p. 236; 
G. T. Northup, An Introduction to Spanish Literature, Chicago, 1925, p. 85. 

3G. T. Northup, Modern Philology, loc. cit. 

4 M. Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi and 
the Midrashic Literature, London and N. Y., 1903, p. 11. 

5 Agadta and agada(h) are used synonymously. Agada(h) is generally regarded 
as a by-form, due to Aramaic influence, of the Hebrew haggadah, which is derived from 
ngd in the hiph‘il, meaning ‘‘to tell, narrate."" Technically the word is used to desig- 
nate the non-legal portions of the Talmud and Midrashim, including stories of various 
kinds, pithy sayings, homiletic material, etc. It is especially in the wider sense that 
these terms are used synonymously. See M. Mielziner, Introduction to the Talmud, 
3d edition, edited by J. Bloch and L. Finkelstein, New York, 1925, pp. 56-57; cf. 
agada in Enciclopedia universal ilustrada (Espasa), vol. III, p. 250. 

® Cf. W. Meyer-Liibke, Morphologie Romane, trad. A. et G. Doutrepont, Paris, 
1895, P. 449. 
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telligible, to make the emendation. This supposition does not seem unreasonable in 
view of the fact that several of the stories are Oriental 7 (including one, not traceable 
to Odo’s Narrationes, of which ancient Hebrew parallels exist),* and especially because 
similar compilations of moral allegories are known to have been made by Jews or 
Jewish converts in the Middle Ages, the outstanding examples being Pedro Alfonso,® 
Berechiah ben Natronai Krespia ha-Nakdan,"® and John of Capua." 

It may also be of interest to observe that the word herewith suggested might 
indicate an attempt at translating Narrationes,” the title of Odo’s work, of which the 
greater portion of the Libro de los gatos is a translation. 


Louis G. ZELSON 
AustTIN, TEXAS 


A FRENCH SOURCE OF ONE OF CARLOS GARCIA’S TALES 


D*: CARLOS GARCIA does not occupy a very prominent place in the realm of 

Spanish letters. His two known works! do not show him as an author of great 
originality. The main interest connected with this writer has been the mystery 
surrounding his name and personality. Nicolas Antonio? thought it was some ex- 
patriated Spaniard writing under a ficticious name. Sbarbi * held the same view and 
even suggested that the works attributed to Garcia had been written by Cervantes. 
The personality of Dr. Garcia has now been definitely identified. Lépez Barrera 4 
describes him as an ‘‘aventurero acanallado y vicioso”’; not a doctor, but a “‘curandero 
de matachines.” The evidence brought out by this critic shows Dr. Garcfa as a 
sort of a seventeenth century Villarroel, struggling in France to make both ends meet. 

The relation of Carlos Garcia to the French literature and culture of the time 


7 J. Hurtado y A. Gonzalez Palencia, op. cit., p. 237. 

8 The versions to which Professor Northup makes reference, are given by S. 
Schechter, in Folklore, vol. I, 1890, p. 277, and by M. Gaster, in vol. VII, 1896, p. 225. 

®P. de Gayangos, in Biblioteca de autores espatoles, vol. LI, pp. 444-5; M. 
Menéndez y Pelayo, Estudios de critica literaria (2 edicién), vol. II, Madrid, 1912, 
P. 395. 

10 Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. III, p. 53. 

1 Enciclopedia universal ilustrada (Espasa), vol. XXVIII, p. 3019; L. Hervieux, 
Les fabulistes latins: Jean de Capoue, vol. V, Paris, 1899, p. 75. 

The phrase introducing Odo’s work reads: ‘‘ Narrationes magistri odonis de 
Ciringtonia.”’ Jahrbuch fiir romanische und englische Literatur, vol. 1X, 1868, p. 127. 

1 La Desordenada Codicia de los bienes agenos, with the subtitle La Antigtiedad y 
nobleza de los ladrones, Paris, 1619; La Oposicién y Conjuncién de los dos grandes 
luminares de la tierra, Paris, 1617. Modern edition of both, Madrid, 1877 (Libros de 
Antafio, vol. VII). 

2“Carolus Garcia, nescio quis, doctorem sese nuncupans, non sine utriusque 
gentis invicem sibe emulae observatione multa, gallice simul et hispanice conscripsit,”’ 
Bibliotheca Hispana Nova, Madrid, 1783, vol. I, p. 232. 

3 In illo tempore y otras frioleras, Madrid, 1903, pp. 17, 149. ‘‘. . . serfa facil 
caer en_la injusticia de atribuir al Dr. Garcia m4s cuidado en seguir a Cervantes, que 
en copiar de la realidad las costumbres que se propuso dar a conocer.” F. de Icaza, 
Las Novelas Ejemplares de Cervantes, Madrid, 1901, pp. 132-135. 

‘“TLiteratura francesa Hispanéfoba de los siglos XVI y XVII,” in Boletin de la 
Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, 1926, 137-149. 
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has already been pointed out.’ Our purpose in the present note is to discuss one of 
the tales included by the author in his Desordenada Codicia. This work is a picar- 
esque novel made up of the adventures of a rogue told to the author while visiting in 
jail. These accounts sprinkled with some moralizing comprise the narrative. The 
models most closely followed by the author are the Exemplary Novels of Cervantes, 
the Lazarillo and the French story tellers of the sixteenth century. The first story 
told by the rogue is the tale of “‘ Maitre Pierre Faifeu, qui eut des bottes qui ne lui 
cofitérent rien” included by Bonaventure Despériers in his Joyeux Devis.* 

The details are practically the same in both versions. In Despériers a rogue 
comes into a French village barefooted and dirty. He tells the innkeeper where he 
lodges that he did not have time to put on his shoes, as the police were fast on his 
trail. He sends for different shoemakers to take his measure and make him a pair of 
shoes for the following day. Next morning when the boys bring the shoes he tries 
them on and sends them back with one shoe to have it stretched. Thus, by selecting 
the proper shoe from each boy he gets one pair and runs away with it. The shoe- 
makers laugh at the clever trick and gamble for the possession of the odd shoe to com- 
plete one pair. In the Spanish version the rogue poses as a servant and asks different 
shoemakers to send a pair of shoes to the inn, and using the same trick as above gets 
several pairs and runs away. He is overtaken and is punished with flogging and 
banishment. 

This story is not original with Despériers, as it is found in Charles de Bourdigné’s 
Légende joyeuse de maistre Pierre Faifeu, a picaresque poem in fourteen chapters, of 
which there are cited editions of Angers, 1526 and 1532.7 Carlos Garcfa could have 
borrowed this tale from either Bourdigné or Despériers, as both authors were popular 
in France at the time Dr. Garcfa was writing. Whether he borrowed it from one or 
the other, the fact remains that Carlos Garcia incorporated this French tale in his 
work with hardly any modification. 

A. Rey 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


THE DUKF OF SAXONY AND THE DATE AD QUEM OF CLIGES 


JN choosing a villain over whom Cligés rides roughshod in his first bid for fame, 

Chrétien de Troyes makes use of a certain ‘‘duc de Seissoingne.’’"' When the 
Duke’s nephew appears before the German Emperor to protest the marriage of Fenice 
and to threaten the one who is to marry her, Cligés makes him and his Saxon company 
the laughing stock of the assembled Greeks and Germans. In fact, Chrétien spares 
neither the Duke of Saxony nor his following. Routed in battle, outwitted in his 
attempt to kidnap Fenice, hard-pressed in single combat with the youthful Cligés, 


5L. Pfandl, ‘Carlos Garcia und sein Anteil an der Geschichte der kulturellen 
und literarischen Beziehungen Frankreichs zu Spanien,” in Miinchener Museum, 
1913, II, 34-52. 

6 Les Récréations et Joyeux Devis, 1558 (tale 23). It is also included in E. Huguet, 
Prosateurs du X VIe Siécle, Paris, 1897, pp. 166-171. See also Clément Jugé, Jacques 
Peletier du Mans, Paris, 1907, pp. 288-342, where the attribution of this work to 
Despériers is disputed. 

7 Vid. G. Lanson, Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise, Paris, 1924, p. 230n; Jugé, 
op. cit., 288. 

1 Cf. Wendelin Foerster’s edition of Cligés, Halle, 1910, v. 2675. 
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the Duke is finally forced to save his own life in a most cowardly fashion. As Chrétien 
tells it: 

“‘Li dus an Seissoingne repeire 

Dolanz et maz et vergondeus; 

Car de ses homes n’i a deus, 

Qui nel taingnent por mescheant, 

Por failli et por recreant.” ? 


If Chrétien did have the Tristan in mind, then, compared to the Irish peer Mor- 
holt, the Duke of Saxony is indeed a thoroughly contemptible and debased character 
whose lack of honor and courage only serves to enhance the noble qualities of the 
hero, Cligés. The fact that Chrétien paints the duke and his Saxons in such an un- 
favorable light is not surprising. When Chrétien wrote the Cligés, in all probability 
the Duke of Saxony was merely the name of some unknown barbarian chief who was 
to be considered in the same light as any Saracen leader, merely as an infidel ‘‘out- 
sider,” at whose expense the youthful Cligés might delight the enraptured ladies of 
Chrétien’s audience. At the same time, it is well known that medieval Europe in 
general, and especially medieval France, had already developed serious antipathies 
toward the Germans. Chronicles of the day are full of remarks on the barbarity of 
the Germans, their lack of chivalry and manners, their harsh, forbidding language and 
their general boorishness.* It is, then, not unusual that Chrétien should choose the 
Duke of Saxony as a fitting title for the cowardly abductor of Fenice. 

However, it is interesting to note that the actual Duke of Saxony who was the 
contemporary of Chrétien de Troyes was Henry the Lion who, in 1168, married 
Mathilda, daughter of Henry II of England and of Eleanor of Aquitaine, and half- 
sister of Marie of Champagne at whose court it is commonly supposed that Chrétien 
composed a number of his romances. Assuming that Chrétien de Troyes is a native 
of Troyes and that he wrote a number of his romances, including Cligés, for the courtly 
society of Champagne,‘ the conclusion that Chrétien probably compieted the Cligés 
before 1168, the date of the marriage of Mathilda and Henry the Lion, is not un- 
reasonable for it is unlikely that Chrétien would have dared to offend the brother-in- 
law of his patroness. 

An examination of the records of the marriage and the history of the turbulent 
years immediately preceding and following 1168 strengthens the probability that 
Chrétien had no particular individual in mind when he invented the character of the 
Duke of Saxony. In 1165, one year after Marie was installed as the Countess of 
Champagne, an embassy from Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, headed by Reginald, 
Archbishop of Cologne, interviewed Henry II, who was then at Rouen, concerning a 
proposed double matrimonial alliance: (a) Mathilda, the elder daughter of Henry II, 
and Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony and Bavaria; § (b) Eleanor, the king’s younger 
daughter, and the Emperor’s infant son, Henry. The matter seems to have been 
discussed previously in England when Reginald visited Queen Eleanor to ask for her 
consent. The match between Eleanor and the infant Henry failed of realization, but, 
in the year 1168, Mathilda, then twelve years old, was sent to Germany, and there 


2 Cligés, vv. 4194-4198. 
3 J. W. Thompson, Feudal Germany, Chicago, 1928, p. 360 ff. 
4Gaston Paris, Mélanges de littérature francaise, Paris, 1912, pp. 248, 260 ff. 
5 Robert de Monte; cited by Sir J. H. Ramsey, The Angevin Empire, London, 
1903, III, p. 71. 
6 Ralph of Diceto, I. 3, 8; cited by Ramsey, ibid., III, p. 71. 
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married to the Duke of Saxony.” The fact that Henry the Liberal, Count of Cham- 
pagne, was on friendly terms with both King Henry II and Emperor Frederick Bar- 
barossa makes it very unlikely that Chrétien would have slandered the Duke of 
Saxony, Frederick’s mightiest Duke, after the latter had become the husband of 
Mathilda in 1168. It may be remembered that in the struggle between Pope Alex- 
ander III, supported by Louis VII of France, and Emperor Frederick Barbarossa’s 
anti-pope, Victor IV, a relative of Henry of Champagne, the latter, frequently serving 
as a mediator between Louis VII and Barbarossa, was more favorably inclined toward 
the Emperor’s policies than those of Louis VII. Though finally, in 1165, Henry the 
Liberal did recognize Alexander III, yet he did not break with the German emperor. 
As late as 1171 and 1172 Henry was still on good terms with Barbarossa. Henry's 
support of the Emperor gained him the ill-will of his bishops and those of neighboring 
states. They even brought claim against Henry to the King of France in 1165, and 
though King Louis VII summoned his son-in-law to appear before him, the latter dis- 
obeyed. Again, in 1167, trouble arose between Henry the Liberal and the Archbishop 
of Reims, a brother of Louis VII, for the same reason. 

While, as it seems, Henry of Champagne was frequently at odds with King Louis 
VII, there is no indication of the least friction during the period under consideration 
between Henry and either Marie of Champagne or King Henry II of England and his 
immediate family. Indeed, as a friend of Emperor Frederick, Henry the Liberal had 
n6 cause for enmity against the King of England, since the latter had supported 
Frederick's anti-pope. During the incessant wars between Louis VII of France and 
Henry II of England, Henry of Champagne did not actively support either. In the 
month of August of 1167, very close to the time of the marriage of Mathilda and the 
Duke of Saxony, a truce which was to last until the following Easter was concluded 
between the two belligerent kings, and during this truce Henry of Champagne made 
many efforts to reconcile his father-in-law with the English king.® In addition, it 
should be remembered that though Mathilda of Saxony and Marie of Champagne 
were half-sisters, yet their common mother was Eleanor of Aquitaine, and it is not to 
be denied that Marie, with her literary and artistic inclinations, resembled her mother 
much more than her father. Under these circumstances, it is natural to believe that 
Marie was well-disposed toward her English brothers and sisters. It is worth noting, 
in this connection, that, in 1186, after the death of Geoffroi, Count of Brittany, who 
wasa son of Eleanor and Henry II of England, and therefore “frére utérin” of Marie, 
Marie and her young son were present at the burial in Paris, and that Marie showed 
evidence of sisterly affection for her deceased brother." 

The fact that Chrétien knew English geography well, as the Cligés shows," may 
indicate residence in England and a certain familiarity with English affairs which 
would make it extremely unlikely that Chrétien wrote his Cligés after the Duke of 
Saxony had become the son-in-law of the King of England. 

MAurRIce HALPERIN 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 

7 Robert de Monte gives the date as 1168, though the Pipe Roll 13H. II. informs 
us that Mathilda left England before Michaelmas, 1167; cited by Ramsey, ébid., III, 
p. 71. 

8 H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Histoire des Ducs et des Comtes de Champagne, Paris, 
1861, III, p. 47 ff. 

®H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, ibid., III, p. 91. 

10H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, ibid., IV, part I, p. 6 f. 

1 Gaston Paris, ibid., p. 260. It is to be noted that Chrétien displays a geograph- 
ical knowledge of England that he could not have borrowed from Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, 
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Edgar Zilsel, Die Enstehung des Geniebegriffs, Tiibingen, Mohr, 1926. 


Le génie est-il le don d’un homme mort? En général, l’esprit 4 la mode n’est 
pas le génie de demain,—et le génie d’aujourd’hui n’a pas été l’esprit 4 la mode d’hier. 

Ce que M. Zilsel montre, c’est que le génie du jour, l’esprit 4 la mode, ainsi qu’on 
disait jadis, est avant tout un terme social; que ce sont avant tout les amis, les croy- 
ants, les partisans, qui baptisent le soi-disant génie, qui le forment, aussi bien en 
politique que dans les beaux-arts: notre siécle, dit-il, a été assez fertile en ce genre de 
production. 

M. Zilsel prouve ensuite que le terme génie et l’idée partent de la Gréce: le génie, 
en Gréce, est, a l’origine, une conception animiste et prélogique. Cette conception 
primitive fut épurée par Platon. Elle a été vulgarisée ensuite par les artistes et les 
poétes grecs, qui, de parti pris, tournent le dos aux gens de profession mécanique, aux 
“bourgeois.”” Enfin cette idée est codifiée, au commencement du déclin de l’empire, 
par l’essai pert hypnous, ‘‘du Sublime,” attribué 4 Longin, écrit dont l’influence me 
parait visible jusque dans les Lettres de saint Paul. 

La Renaissance recommence 1a, ot le déclin de l’empire avait laissé les idées. 
Elle cultive l'homme déclaré supérieur, ses qualités innées, son génie. Ce Génie peut 
étre en partie une qualité indiscutable, en partie une convention sortie d’un groupe. 
C’est ainsi que nait le culte de la gloire et, avec ce culte, ce que M. Zilsel appelle ‘‘les 
fournisseurs de gloire professionnels”’ (Ruhmverlether). Pietro Aretino par exemple. 

Remarque curieuse: Ces professionnels de la gloire exaltent princes et poétes, 
sculpteurs et peintres, tandis que les grandes découvertes, les grands inventeurs restent 
privés de leurs éloges ou presque. C’est ici que le volume s’arréte. 

Il n’approfondit que l'étude de la Gréce, de Rome, de I’Italie de la Renaissance. 
Dans ce cadre un peu restreint, on trouvera beaucoup d’idées nouvelles: un caractére 
comme celui de |’Arétin devient palpable et beaucoup plus compréhensible qu’il ne 
paraissait d’abord. 

Mais la méthode sociologique ne saurait étre aussi étroite: la sociologie embrasse 
le globe entier et les 6000 ans de l'histoire ou elle n’est pas. C’est comme en linguis- 
tique: le mot d’une langue quelconque, mot quelconque, tel qu’on le trouve dans les 
dictionnaires, n’a aucune réalité. La réalité primitive, c’est ce méme mot articulé par 
un individu. L’abstraction juste, c’est ce mot employé dans un sens déterminé, par 
un groupe d’individus, pendant une époque limitée. Une grammaire historico- 
géographique, évitant toute fiction autant que possible, devrait donc étudier les sons, 
les formes, les régles de la syntaxe, dans tous les patois, depuis la formation de cette 
langue jusqu’a nos jours. 

Mais pour écrire une sociologie générale du langage, il ne suffirait pas de se re- 
streindre a étudier l’évolution des patois des langues romanes ou germaniques, voire 
indo-européennes, il serait plutét de rigueur de confronter au moins l’évolution indo- 
européenne avec une langue de l’Extréme-Orient ne possédant pas de flexion, comme 
le chinois, ou pas de verbe proprement dit, comme le japonais. Voila la seule méthode 
pour aller au dela de l’abstraction spéciale de la ‘“‘langue,”’ et atteindre l’abstraction 
générale du ‘‘langage.” 
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De méme, pour écrire la sociologie de l'idée de “ génie,”’ et l’origine de cette idée, 
il ne suffit pas d’étudier les Grecs et les Romains, et ensuite l’Italie de la Renaissance. 
Pour l'Europe, il est indispensable de suivre le développement de cette idée ainsi 
que du culte de gloire, en France. C’est Mme de Rambouillet qui a importé le 
premier salon 4 Paris. On verra, aprés cette importation, se développer ce salon, 
d’abord en France, former ce qu’on appellera la Société, le Monde, puis passer la 
frontiére, entrer en Allemagne, en Russie, apporter un peu partout le culte des grands 
hommes, des personnalités. On n’oubliera pas de montrer le réle prépondérant de la 
femme dans cette évolution. C’est sa facon de voir les choses qui devient de plus en 
plus prédominante. 

Et on verra une fois de plus que, malgré les différences de culture, de langue, de 
forces physiques et morales, cette évolution est éminemment européenne. La puis- 
sance du salon devient presque partout illimitée: c’est lui qui forme les opinions. II 
les forme 4 peu prés comme le journal les forme aujourd'hui, sans trop choquer les 
idées regues. L’opinion admise par le salon décidant toute question sans exception, 
il n’y a plus de vérité, il n’y a plus que des opinions. 

“L’homme,” dira Pascal dans ses Pensées (II, 8), “‘n’est donc que déguisement, 


que mensonge et hypocrisie, et en soi-méme et a l’égard des autres. II ne veut pas 
qu’on lui dise la vérité et il évite de la dire aux autres.” 


C’est dans ce milieu bientét européen que se forme, ou plutét que se transforme 
la conception des idées du “‘génie’’ et de la “‘gloire.” 

Mais avons-nous fini, si nous avons étudié l’évolution de ces idées en Europe? 
Non. Au contraire, c’est bien ici que l’induction définitive commence. L’induction 
qui compare l’évolution de l'Europe a celle de l’Amérique et a celle de l’Asie. Si, en 
linguistique, il faut comparer les ‘‘langues”’ radicalement différentes de continents 
différents pour atteindre l’abstraction générale qui est le “langage,” —en sociologie il 
faut aller au dela du continent pour faire de la sociologie proprement dite. 

Sociologie est un terme universel ainsi que droit, économie, etc. Il n'y a ni soci- 
ologie régionale, ni sociologie européenne; il n’y a que des documents, des constata- 
tions sociologiques nationales ou continentales. Mais c’est la, od ces constatations 
finissent que la s.-ologie proprement dite commence. On se demande: Est-ce 
praticable? N’est-ce pas trop étendu? trop difficile? trop abstrait, comme on dit, 
sans se rendre, en général, compte du sens de ce terme abstrait? 

Mais cette induction définitive a été ébauchée pour la plupart des questions 
sociologiques par un des meilleurs sociologues que nous ayons eus, par Max Weber. 
On trouvera, par exemple, une esquisse du développement de l’idée “‘ génie”’ dans le 
Grundriss der Sozialoekonomik, 111, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, I (Tiibingen, 1921, p. 
140). Mais Max Weber ne dit pas génie: il dit charisma. Et la définition de ce 
terme de charisma, c'est “la qualité d’une personne qui est, ou qui est crue au-dessus 
du commun.” La formation de cette qualité est étudiée aussi bien en Europe, qu’en 
Asie, qu’en Amérique. II est clair que, si on se restreint 4 n’étudier que l’Europe, on 
ne saurait extraire de cette étude de régles générales pour |’humanité entiére, sans 
commettre l’erreur classique du positivisme: “l'homme partout pareil, donc étudier 
"homme par I’humanité.” Pour trouver des régles générales, impossible de généraliser 
ce que l’on a trouvé en Europe. 

M. Zilsel va plus loin dans ses aspirations: il espére trouver par l'étude de la 
société les lois mémes qui les gouvernent. Est-ce possible? 

Un des phénoménes sociaux des plus réguliers, c'est la phonétique d’un patois 
d’une commune. Mais elle ne laisse pas d’étre irréguliére, autrement dit d’avoir des 
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exceptions. Un mot, par exemple, se soustrait 4 la diphthongaison, parce que ce sont 
les vieux qui l’emploient de préférence, cette diphthongaison étant postérieure a leur 
jeunesse. Un autre mot se soustrait 4 cette méme diphthongaison par I’influence de 
l’école ou du curé. Un troisiéme, parce que ce mot s’est mélé par erreur ou par plai- 
santerie avec un autre mot qui n’a pas la diphthongue. II n’ya pas de lois en phoné- 
tique: le lettré, l’autodidacte, l’espiégle s’y soustraient. C’est comme pour la mode: 
Qui veut, la porte; qui ne veut pas, la laisse. Les modes sont regues, mais non pas par 
la totalité des individus d’une société; seulement par une majorité, le Monde, la 
Société. La phonétique, ainsi que tous les faits de langue, sont des modes. Elles sont 
a prendre ou a laisser. Car ou il y a mode, il y a régle; od il y a régle, il y a exception. 
Il n’y a pas que les linguistes pour reconnaitre aujourd’hui ce dualisme; et en sociologie 
la distinction entre “‘loi’’ et “‘régle’’ devient de rigueur. 

On lira, dans le premier volume de Hauptprobleme der Soziologie, Erinnerungsgabe 
fiir Max Weber (1, p. 21), un article de M. Franz Eulenburg posant la méme question: 
“‘Sind historische Gesetze méglich?” YY a-t-il des lois dans I’histoire? La solution 
de cette question est assez pareille 4 celle que fournit la phonétique: il n’y a pas de 
lois, qui régissent les faits sociaux, il n’y a que des régles. II est clair que ce dualisme 
“lois” et ‘‘régles’’ est d’une importance énorme pour la conception scientifique du 
monde. 

Car celui qui n’étudie que la société, ne voit que des ‘‘régles.” Il ne peut donc 
pas y avoir de philosophie sociale, ainsi que certains auteurs l’ont prétendu d’aprés 
leurs titres. Celui qui ne voit que des ‘‘régles” confondra sa fagon moniste de voir les 
choses avec les ‘‘lois’’ de la physique et de la chimie, au lieu de les en distinguer. Et 
de méme celui qui n’étudie que la nature, ne voit, en moniste, que des “‘lois”’ et, par 
une extension illogique, il essaiera de comprendre les faits sociaux, eux aussi, comme si 
c’étaient des faits dictés par des “‘lois.’’ Enfin, celui qui n’étudie que l’estéthique ne 
voit que la “‘liberté” et, par une autre extension moniste, trouvera son a priori ot on 
ne saurait le chercher: dans la langue, dans la nature. 

Il n’y a donc ni philosophie sociale, ni philosophie de la nature, ni philosophie de 
art, il n'y a qu'une philosophie générale, sachant réunir par la pensée la causalité de 
la nature qui est ‘“‘toujours la méme,” c’est-a-dire sans exception,—a celle de l’'Ame 
qui est ‘‘ toujours changeante,” c’est-a-dire libre, unique—enfin a celle de la société qui 
est “‘réguliére,” c’est-a-dire reconnaissable 4 ses exceptions. 

Si M. Zilsel continue ses études sur l’idée de “‘ génie,”’ j’espére qu’ il profitera de ces 
indications: Elargir son cadre autant que possible, ne pas chercher des “‘lois” oi il ne 
peut y avoir que des ‘‘régles.”” Et peut-étre encore une indication qui me parait 
de saison: ne pas s’attacher trop étroitement au terme de génie. Autrement dit, ne 
pas partir du mot, mais de l’idée, ainsi que l’a fait Max Weber en évitant le terme 
européen de génie’et en le remplacant par le terme charisma. 

Qu’on ne s’y trompe pas: je ne propose pas le terme de charisma, je ne combats 
pas le terme de génie. Ce que je veux dire, c’est ceci: évitons a tout prix le nominalisme 
pouvant cacher la chose et falsifier l'idée. Voila pourquoi Max Weber a évité le mot 
regu de génie: il a voulu atteindre l’au dela de la mode, |’au dela de la facon de voir 
européenne. Ila voulu saisir l’idée en Asie et autre-part, ot la terminologie différe de 
la nétre. Et pour cela, il a choisi un terme indifférent: charisma. C'est-a-dire, il a 
quitté la mode, la facon de parler en Europe, pour vaincre la mode. 

Voila pourquoi un néologisme est parfois préférable 4 un terme recu. Et je ne 
comprends pas du tout mon ami Robert Michels, qui dans sa petite Sociologie (Berlin, 
1926) part des termes recus par principe. Il en montre parfaitement bien l’'ambiguité, 
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et malgré cela, il polémise contre ceux qui, pour éviter cette ambiguité, essaient d’in- 
troduire des néologismes. 

Mais la forme peut-elle réellement étre plus importante que la chose? Si la 
chose, l’idée est claire, tout est clair. Si la chose, l’idée de la chose est ambigué, tout 
est ambigu. Le plus beau terme recu depuis des siécles ne sauvera pas de cette 
ambiguité. Le premier pas, dans toute méthode étant donc d’éviter cet ambigu, 
cette équivoque, le principe de la méthode sociologique ne peut étre de conserver a 
tout prix les termes recus, mais au contraire, d’éviter les termes équivoques ou trop 
étroits. Voila du reste ce que M. von Gottl-Ottlilienfeld a voulu dire dans son article 
Freiheit vom Wort, dans Max Weber, Erinnerungsgabe (ouvrage déja cité, I., p. 97). 

Il ne reste que l’objection suivante: la matiére d’une sociologie universelle étant 
déja assez difficile 4 comprendre, la difficulté des néologismes augmentera encore cette 
difficulté. On ne lira pas nos livres, 4 cause des néologismes. La réponse a cette 
objection ne peut pas étre trop radicale: major amica veritas! La popularité ap- 
partient, en général, aux nominalistes, aux idéalistes, aux fabricants d’illusions et de 
nuages. I] ne reste donc, pour le savant objectif, que la maxime suivante: essayer 
de se rapprocher des choses 4 étudier autant que possible, essayer de comprendre 
leurs rapports sans idée précongue (idéalisme), sans belles formules (nominalisme); 
essayer de faire comprendre, d’enseigner ces résultats sans concessions monistes ou 
simplistes. Autrement dit: “‘ Marcher droit 4 travers les séductions de l'intérét et de 
la vanité,’’ comme I’a trés bien dit Augustin Thierry dans ses Lettres sur I’ Histoire de 
France vers le commencement. 

Il est clair que cette question morale se rattache de trés prés au probléme de 
“‘génie,” car il s’agit de savoir si les aspirations du savant peuvent aller au devant de 
l’'approbation, sans nuire 4 la connaissance de la vérité, ou si la recherche de la vérité 
défend d’aller au devant de l’approbation: 


“On est si peu habitué a traiter les faits sociaux scientifiquement,”’ a dit M. 
Durkheim dans la préface des Régles de la Méthode sociologique, ‘‘que certaines des 
propositions contenues dans cet ouvrage risquent de surprendre le lecteur. Cepen- 
dant s’il existe une science des sociétés, il faut bien s’attendre a ce qu "elle ne consiste 
pas dans une simple paraphrase des préjugés traditionnels, . L’objet de toute 
science est de faire des ¢‘->uvertes et toute découverte déconcerte plus ou moins les 
opinions recues.”” 


Major amica veritas! Pascal l’a dit un peu autrement dans ses Pensées: 


“Nous supposons que tous les hommes concoivent de la méme sorte. Mais ceux 
qui sont capables d’inventions sont rares. Ceux qui n’inventent point sont en plus 
grand nombre, et par conséquent les plus forts. Et l’on voit que pour l’ordinaire, ils 
refusent aux inventeurs la gloire.” 


Donc, il n’y a pas 4 hésiter: le savant objectif n’arrangera pas sa science d’aprés 
les nécessités de sa vie ou d’aprés les conseils de sa vanité,—mais au contraire, il devra 
arranger sa vie d’aprés les nécessités de la science. Primum vivere deinde philosophari, 
c’est-4-dire: d’abord assurer sa vie et ensuite faire de la philosophie. Et non pas: 
assurer sa vie et faire de la philosophie en méme temps, car ceci est impossible. Au 
fond, c’est une des plus anciennes vérités que le monde ait comprises: la philosophie 
sino-japonaise du Zen l’exprime en quatre syllabes: kenshiryozen, ‘‘ beau-laid-clarté.”’ 
Ce qui veut dire que 1" objectivité”’ ne commence qu’au dela du “beau” et du “‘laid,”’ 
de la ‘“‘sympathie” et de 1’“‘antipathie,” des “‘intéréts’’ et de la ‘“‘ vanité,” des “‘ modes” 
et des ‘‘opinions regues.” 

Pascal, ainsi que nous l’avons vu, ne comprenait pas encore la différence entre 
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“invention”’ et ‘‘découverte’’; il ne connaissait pas non plus la différence entre 


“opinion” et “jugement.” ‘“‘Rien n’est juste en soi,’’ dit-il, ‘‘tout branle avec le 
temps” (Pensées, III, 9). ‘‘ Pourquoi suit-on les anciennes opinions?’’ demande-t-il 
autrepart (Pensées, V, 5). ‘Est-ce qu’elles sont plus saines? Non, mais elles sont 


uniques et nous 6tent la racine de la diversité.”’ 

Depuis, trois siécles ont passé. La science s’est complétement transformée. II 
ne s’agit plus, dans la science, d’opinions 4 recevoir. Au contraire, il s’agit au- 
jourd’hui d’éviter les opinions recues. Et il s’agit surtout de s’entendre sur la méthode 
de penser 4 suivre. De nos jours, elle est encore assez irréguliére: personne ne sait 
exactement ce que c’est que l’induction, ce que c’est que la déduction; on définit |’ab- 
straction, mais on la définit mal, et je crois que |’abstraction, c’est le probléme central 
de la pensée. Tout le monde ensuite parle d’analyse et de synthése, sans autrement se 
préoccuper de leur définition. 

Si on définit les méthodes de penser par les mathématiques, c’est pis: l’objet des 
mathématiques étant des fictions, des rapports abstraits et conventionnalisés, la 
méthode normale des mathématiques, c’est la ‘‘déduction.” ‘‘Analyse” et ‘‘syn- 
thése”’ en mathématiques sont tout autre chose qu’‘‘analyse”’ et ‘“‘synthése”’ de faits 
ou d’individus en biologie ou en sociologie. Les mathématiques ne sauraient étre 
sans axiomes. Mais les sciences expérimentales et objectives ne sauraient étre que 
sans axiomes et sans fictions. Leur méthode normale ne saurait étre la déduction, 
comme en mathématiques; mais l’induction est de rigueur partout od l'objet ne fait pas 
défaut. C’est alors qu’apparait la seule méthode possible et objective de 1’‘‘abstrac- 
tion’’: celle qui va de l’individu a la classe, du fait 4 la pensée générale. L’unité que 
Pascal cherchait dans le passé, dans la tradition, elle se trouve a l’avenir dans la 
logique, dans la méthode de penser des sciences expérimentales. 

Voila pourquoi M. Zilsel devra, s’il continue ses études sur l’idée de ‘‘génie,”’ 
distinguer 4 partir du 19e siécle, l’évolution du ‘‘génie”’ en politique et en art, de celle 
de la ‘‘personnalité” dans les sciences objectives. En effet, si les mathématiques ne 
sauraient étre sans axiomes, l’art ne saurait étre sans modes. 

Mais la science objective ne saurait étre que sans axiomes et sans modes. Ensuite 
M. Zilsel devra encore distinguer strictement, plus strictement qu'il ne l’a fait, le 
‘‘génie des vivants’’ du ‘‘génie des morts”’: l’adoration du génie des morts, elle aussi, 
a ses fictions, ses régles, ses dangers. Si la vérité a été dite par les morts, pourquoi la 
rechercher? I] suffit d’expliquer ce que les morts ont voulu dire et la parole est aux 
commentateurs. On oublie que le héros a été homme et, ayant été homme, s’est 
trompé. Sanctifier ses erreurs, c’est les consacrer. Toutefois le culte du ‘‘génie 
mort” est moins intéressé que le culte des ‘“‘génies vivants.”” Ce n’est que pour 
anéantir la marche de la pensée que ces deux cultes s’unissent étroitement. 

M. Zilsel nots a conduits par son travail, en partie directement, en partie indirecte- 
ment, jusqu’aux problémes vitaux de la sociologie et de la philosophie. J’espére 
qu’il continuera cette étude. 


LEO JORDAN 
UNIVERSITE DE MUNICH 


SOME STUDIES ON STENDHAL 
Paul Arbelet, Stendhal épicier ou Les Infortunes de Mélanie, Paris, Plon, 1926, 259 pp. 
Marie-Jeanne Durry, Un Ennemi de Stendhal, Paris, Le Divan, 1928, 59 pp. 
Jean Prevost, Le Chemin de Stendhal, Paris, Hartman, 1929, 131 pp. 
In this age of intellectual and artistic restlessness, of psychological subtleties and 
of poignant irony and scepticism it is fitting that Stendhal should be revived; for, 
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perhaps, no man before him, unless it be Pascal, has expended as much intellectual 
energy in a tragic effort to solve the delicate problem of his personal equation. 

It was of course natural for his contemporaries, in their romantic efflorescence 
and their emotional ebullition to call him a cold and calculated ironist and to deny 
him any synthetic value. We could not, in the light of present tendencies, share their 
prejudice. We have gradually learned not only to tolerate but highly appreciate 
Nietzsche and his exaltation of the individual. Baudelaire’s lesson is that, even for a 
poet, self-analysis is perhaps the sine qua non of synthesis, while Dostoyevsky’s 
exploration of the depths of the human soul has made abnormal psychology a subject 
ofart. Asa result of their influence we have authors like Gide, Proust, J. J. de Lacre- 
telle, J. Prevost and many others who sought and seek their artistic material in the 
intricate ramifications of their ego and in the intellectualization of its delicate shades 
andtones. André Berge rightly epitomizes the spirit of the present restlessness in his 
L'Esprit de la littérature moderne: ‘‘Quelque chose s’est developpé entre temps: la 
critique de soi. Le scepticisme s’est généralisé, l’ironie également, et l’on préférera 
étre ironique vis-a-vis de soi-méme, plut6ét que de donner prise a Il’ironie des autres.” 

But the most important contemporary development is the fact that we have 
become broad enough to appreciate sincerity and look for it under the masks worn by 
such men as Stendhal. And so we have come to the happy point where we can see 
Stendhal without his masks and recognize how akin he is to our spirit. Such books 
therefore as Arbelet’s Stendhal épicier, Durry’s Un ennemi de Stendhal, Farges’ 
Stendhal diplomate and many others published by these increased “happy few” 
lovers of Stendhal, are of great interest to-us in as far as they help us to get a firmer 
grip and a better understanding of the man who may be looked upon as the father of 
Dostoyevsky and the contemporary psychological novel. 


Stendhal épicier ou Les Infortunes de Mélanie. 


This book deals with the life of Stendhal in Marseilles from July, 1805, to May, 
1806. In it Paul Arbelet provides a fitting climax to his Les Amours de Stendhal et de 
Victorine, a transition from Stendhal’s love @ la René to his love a la Valmont. Ina 
charmingly light and humo.vus tone, this faithful and untiring Stendhalian recreates 
out of Beyle’s letters to Pauline and his Journal a very interesting chapter of his life, 
a chapter in which Stendhal plunges into business and love to emerge sane and sober, 
and evidently tired of both groceries and Mélanie Guilbert. 

What was the motive that decided Stendhal in favor of the groceries at the be- 
trayal of his cherished ideal of becoming a great man? Was it the beautiful big eyes 
of Mélanie or a desire to become a business man that drew him to Marseilles? Arbelet 
seems to favor the second view, contending with a degree of conviction that after all by 
the year 1807 Stendhal expected to give up the groceries for bank notes. He would 
certainly become a banker by then (Mante, Beyle & Co.), Stendhal thinks, and a 
retired banker is not to be despised; for he possesses a generous part of the qualities 
attributed to a philosopher. In fact this desire found an artistic expression in his 
Leuwen the father, a highly successful banker, and a political philosopher whose 
Machiavellian views were ideally adapted for the government of the juste-milieu 
under Louis-Philippe. 

It was this chimerical expectation that made him for the time being give up the 
noble project of writing comedies @ /a Moliére; for he was still at the interminable and 
luckless Letellier, which he had to definitely abandon later with the consolation that 
after all the Alexandrine is nothing but a ‘“‘cache-sottise” and Moliére suffered in 
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comparison with Regnard, because he catered to such insipid clients as the gloved 
nobility of Louis XIV. 

Arbelet believes that Stendhal would have gone to Marseilles, Mélanie or no 
Mélanie; for Stendhal needed money and his need was rather dire. If we turn to his 
Journal at this particular period we shall see how important the question of money 
was to him then. He was poor to a point of destitution. He had no money to pay 
the doctor, not enough to buy decent clothes and he was simply a raving maniac 
against his closed-fisted father who refused to be humane. ‘‘Qu’on joigne A cela,” 
he says bitterly, “‘toutes les humiliations morales et les inquiétudes d’une vie passée 
continuellement avec vingt sous, douze, quatre et quelquefois rien dans ma poche, 
on aura une légére idée de l'état of cet homme vertueux me laisse.””! It is indeed 
during this time that he adorns his father with the most abusive and vituperative 
epithets: ‘‘batard de pére,” “‘vilain scélérat 4 mon égard, n’ayant ni vertu, ni pitié, 
senza virtu ne carita.”’ He is even ready to prove in a debate and in writing to any 
one who has any doubts about the matter that ‘“‘mon pére 4 mon égard a eu la con- 
duite d’un malhonnéte homme et d’un exécrable pére, en un mot d’un vilain scélérat.” 

The experiences of Stendhal at Marseilles, his grappling with financial problems 
arising out of the wholesale vending of groceries, his gradual disgust for the thing, 
his amorous relations with Mélanie, and the inevitable cooling down and the final ex- 
tinction of his passion for her, are all related with a style of charm and humor. Of 
interest are also Arbelet’s illuminating observations concerning the facile virtue and 
the heavy gaiety of the life of Marseilles, a life which Stendhal had ample opportunity 
to taste and execrate: 


“Pas l’ombre d’amusement ici,” quotes Arbelet on p. 91, from Stendhal’s 
letter to Mounier, written on the 4th of January, 1806, ‘‘pas méme de société; des 
femmes archicatins et qui se font payer; des hommes grossiers qui ne savent que faire 
des marchés; lorsqu’ils se trouvent mauvais, ils font banqueroute; s’ils sont bons, ils 
entretiennent des filles. Quel séjour, lorsqu’on a habité Paris!” 


But Marseilles, as Arbelet believes, was far from being a total loss to Stendhal. 
This baptism in the sea of vulgar realism had a tremendous cathartic influence on him, 
in as far as it helped him to get rid of some highly romantic notions on life which 
prevented him up to that time from becoming the intelligent observer of the human 
heart that he became later. Arbelet shows him receiving his share of fun without 
any evident reluctance. But to react and yet remain insoluble seems to have been a 
favorite trick with Stendhal. He always managed to escape being colored with the 
dyestuffs of his environment. 

This book of Arbelet, just like all his other works on Stendhal, is certainly revel- 
atory as well as entertaining. 


Un Ennemi de Stendhal. 


Somewhat detailed information concerning the relations between Stendhal and 
Lysimaque Tavernier, his assistant at Civita-Vecchia, is given us for the first time 
in Chuquet’s scholarly book, Stendhal-Beyle. Also in the letter of D. Bucci,* this 
faithful friend, who provided the only break in a rather drab and wearisome existence 


1 Journal, 28 nivése. 

2“Lettres de Beyle au duc de Broglie et au comte de Rigny sur Tavernier,” 
PP. 530-533. 

3 Soirées de Stendhal-Club, 11, 4th letter to Romain Colomb. 
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in Civita-Vecchia, sufficient glimpses are thrown on the character of this Tavernier. 
Rescued from the disgrace in which he had fallen through his discharge by M. de Vaux, 
the predecessor of Stendhal, this wily and ambitious Greek became a source of con- 
stant irritation and aggravation to Beyle, and Bucci, who had been for many years the 
depository of Stendhal’s confidences, strongly denounces the low and subterranean 
tactics of this evidently capable but unscrupulous individual. 

With the aid of some unpublished letters found among the archives of the French 
embassy at the Vatican, others at Saint-Louis des Francais, and finally some which 
came from the consulary archives of Palais Farnese, Marie-Jeanne Durry gives us an 
exhaustive account of this unfortunate Tavernier-Stendhal relationship in her little 
book. 

This book is highly interesting for the Stendhalian, first because it gives us a 
complete and documentary evidence of Tavernier’s ingratitude, thus discrediting the 
contentions of some who claim that Stendhal was harshly unjust to his assistant, and 
secondly because Mlle Durry advances a significant theory that Rassi in the Chartreuse 
de Parme is the artistic transposition of Lysimaque. 

In his well known article on the Chartreuse de Parme in the Revue Parisienne, 
Balzac sees in Count Mosca “‘le plus remarquable portrait qu’on puisse jamais faire du 
comte de Metternich.” Stendhal denied that he copied Metternich, and in his answer 
to Balzac he explained the creation of his characters in the following terms: “ Je prends 
un personnage de moi bien connu, je lui laisse les habitudes qu'il a contractées dans 
l’art d’aller tous les matins 4 la chasse du bonheur, ensuite je lui donne plus d’esprit.”’ 
Louis Farges in his Stendhal diplomate ingeniously bases on this artistic theory of 
Stendhal his contention that Count Mosca resembles the Count of Saurau, Austrian 
envoy at the court of Tuscany, whom Stendhal had known as a governor of Milan 
towards 1816.4 

Following this trodden path Mlle Durry suggests that Stendhal had Lysimaque in 
mind when he drew the black silhouette of General Rassi, minister of finance at the 
court of Ranuce-Ernest IV, and she presents quite a convincing array of character 
juxtapositions to prove her point. For instance for Rassi “ .. . il savait lutter 
contre le mépris . . . il était impossible au noble le plus insolent de pouvoir I’humi- 
lier”; for Tavernier ‘‘ou je me trompe fort, ou il est égal A M. Lysimaque de faire 
toutes les excuses possibles.”’ 5 Lysimaque is capable of all sorts of base intrigues 
which might put him in the good graces of the ambassadors and their assistants; 
Rassi has a passion for befriending himself with great personages. Rassi was a 
squealer and a spy; ® Lysimaque was a denunciator trying to discredit Stendhal with 
the French ministry and the Roman Government, branding him as “‘athée en religion 
et révolutionaire en politique et comme un des principaux agents en Italie de la propa- 
gande de Paris.” 7 

Mile Durry’s contention, then, that Rassi is an artist’s vengeance on Lysimaque 
is plausible; it conforms somewhat with the esthetic theories of Stendhai concerning 
the creation of literary personages, according to which theory a person is taken from 
real life, then given a high intellectual development and a complex psychological life, 


and finally left to react dynamically on things external in his quest for self-realization 
and happiness. 


4 Stendhal diplomate, pp. 67-69. 

5 Un Ennemi de Siendhal, pp. 56-57. 
® Soirées du Stendhal-Club, p. 101. 

7 Un Ennemi de Stendhal, p. 58. 
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Le Chemin de Stendhal. 


It is no doubt a puzzling question when and when not to take Stendhal seriously. 
In La Vie de Stendhal Paul Hazard evidently refuses to take him seriously and in so 
doing he applies on him the needle which Stendhal most delectably applied on his con- 
temporaries. I doubt that Beyle would have resented such a treatment of this 
particular mask of himself, called Dominique. But he would have most assuredly 
frowned at Chuquet who, by taking him too seriously, came to the conclusion that 
Stendhal, or Beyle the artist, was nothing but a scribbler and a ‘‘fantaisiste.’”’ Take 
Stendhal at his word and you will probably have sufficient amount of contradictions 
to write a most learned doctoral dissertation, not merely the three pages of them in 
Chuquet’s book. This may be true with all great men, if we fail to penetrate the 
surface and see beyond the masks they wear. In view of the present tremendous 
revival of Stendhal, it is useless to refute Chuquet’s contention that only his influence 
on Taine and a few others who “sont fiers d’étre ses éléves,”’ will save the literary 
fame of Stendhal. A sure sign of his immortality is Chuquet himself, who, in spite 
of his evident inappreciation of Stendhal, devotes a volume of 550 most scholarly 
pages to this “‘scribbler.”’ 

In return it only took Jean Prevost 141 pages in his Le Chemin de Stendhal to 
give us the quintessence of Beylisme, an accurate and fair interpretation of the flux 
and reflux of a strong and complex personality. 

Philosophically critical and artistically kaleidoscopic these pages are intended for 
those who are fatally bitten by Stendhal and are thoroughly enjoying it. It is a 
study of the spotlights of his works and a conscientious effort to get a firm hold of the 
perennially eluding and tantalizing Stendhalian ego. Mindless of biographical facts, 
of sensational and spicy details cleverly juggled by some biographers in their attempt 
to novelize lives, Prevost devotes his entire work to a study of Stendhal’sart. Itisa 
highly introspective effort and may be considered as another Essai sur I’ Introspection 
by the same author. 

While Prevost is undoubtedly an ardent admirer of Beyle he does not go into 
irrational lyric ecstacies, his praises always being tempered by rational discrimination, 
as shows his criticism of Stendhal’s conception of romantic literature But he 
is not opaque to Stendhal’s beauties. Quite interesting is his citation of a fragment 
from Le Rouge et le Noir showing the geometrical harmony of Stendhal’s style, a style 
which has been always the target for adverse criticism. It is the scene of separation 
of Julien and Mme de Renal: 


“Julien finit par étre profondément frappé des embrassements sans chaleur de ce 
cadavre vivant; il ne put penser a autre chose pendant plusieurs lieues, son Ame était 
navrée, et avant de passer la montagne, tant qu’il put voir le clocher de Verriéres, 
souvent il se retourna”’ (pp. 63-64). 


Again in pp. 108-109 is to be found a most deserved eulogium of Stendhal’s poetic 
gift, which has been, until recently, invariably denied to him. In these pages Prevost 
recognizes the fact that, in his La Vie de Henri Brulard, Stendhal manages to poetize, 
without the inflated and the emphatic style of a Hugo or a Chateaubriand, a life which 
was essentially mediocre, or, at least, decidedly unromantic and un-Byronic. Prevost 
agrees with H. Martineau who, in his preface to La Vie de Henri Brulard (Le Divan, 
pp. VII-IX), states that there are many who regret Stendhal’s leave from Civita- 
Vecchia in 1836, as being instrumental in preventing him from completing H. Brulard, 


8 Le Chemin de Stendhal, p. 40. 
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notwithstanding the fact that it was during this leave in Paris that he produced the 
Chartreuse de Parme. 

Prevost has a profound admiration for the vigorous, curt, and yet self-analytical 
flashes of thought on the part of Stendhal’s characters, phrases like “je serai beau sur 
mon échelle,”’ admirably combining the comic and the pathetic, and is perhaps right 
in insisting that “depuis Stendhal on a donné autant et plus d’importance aux mono- 
logues intérieurs; mais, faute de sa souveraine promptitude, on n’a su peindre que 
des réveurs.”’ ® 

Finally he is highly successful in treating Stendhal ‘“‘en cceur libre et en esprit 
pur.”’ He does not attempt a romantic “‘novelization’’ of his life, but with the con- 
scientiousness of an honest critic and the sympathetic understanding of an artist he 
seeks to discover the man and the underlying unity of his life and art. 


: M. BrussALY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 


New YorkK UNIVERSITY 


Charles Baudelaire, Vers Retrouvés (Juvenilia—Sonnets). Manoél. Introduction et 
Notes par Jules Mouquet, Paris, Emile-Paul Fréres, 1929. 


M. Jules Mouquet has published a book of special interest. It is a collection of 
poems that he attributes to Baudelaire, and which he was able to bring to light 
thanks to an ingenious sifting of the work of Ernest Prarond where they were buried. 
It will be recalled that in 1843 Baudelaire was invited by his friends Gustave Le 
Vavasseur and Ernest Prarond to join them in the publication of a first volume of 
verses. Baudelaire consented at first. Later he hesitated, and finally, according 
to Le Vavasseur, he withdrew ‘‘sa part de collaborateur.” Here is where the mysti- 
fication begins, according to M. Mouquet. Baudelaire withdrew his name, but not 
his verses. He allowed them to appear under the name of Prarond who lent himself 
willingly to this literary tomfoolery, because he had nothing to lose by it, and a 
literary reputation to gain. Hedid. But what of the testimony of Le Vavasseur? 
The manuscript of Baudelaire, he tells us, ‘c’était l’ébauche de quelques piéces 
insérées depuis dans les Fleurs du Mal (Spleen et Ideal).”” That seems very explicit. 
What Baudelaire contributed to the literary commonweal of the friends is found 
to-day in Les Fleurs du Mal. 

And yet M. Mouquet is not wrong. Onthecontrary. I am fully in agreement 
with him over the strictly Baudelairian quality of many of these verses. Some of 
them are full of poetry. There are words here, phrases, rhymes, ideas, passions, 
emotions which are unmistakably of Baudelairian origin. MM. Mouquet’s analysis of 
them, based on an exegesis that is both erudite and intuitive leaves no doubt as to 
their authenticity, where doubt is impossible. What beautiful gems he uncovers then 
for our admiration! Whoever knows his Baudelaire cannot help feeling again the 
famous “‘frisson nouveau”’ at the sound of such verses as: 


. . . la Débauche, immonde et sombre reine . . . 
. sa dent terrible mord .. . 
. votre corps poli se tord comme un jeune arbre. . . 
Jaime ses grands yeux bleus, sa chevelure ardente 
Aux étranges senteurs, .. . 


® Le Chemin de Stendhal, pp. 72-73. 
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Even more than juvenile verses, we have here words of an adolescent genius. They 
seem like echoes of rhythms already heard: 


Quand de la passion dans mon ciel je m’exile . . . 

Au seuil éblouissant mon aile s’est cassée, . . . 

Le sommeil et l’oubli, doux charmes des tombeaux! . . 
Sur des lits de parfums .. . 


The whole of the following stanza recalls, froma distance, the divine Mort des Amants: 


Et puis, lorsque la Mort, souriante ou livide, 

Réveillera du doigt un buveur endormi, 

Qu’elle vienne au festin prendre sa place vide 
Comme un convive ami! 


Whole poems in these Vers Retrouvés seem to evoke their famous sisters in Les 
Fleurs du Mal. The poem III, for example, recalls A une mendiante rousse. Un jour 
de pluie has the same structure and inspiration as Spleen LXXIV. Poem VII seems 
like a mirror where we can see again Jeanne Duval with her ‘‘grand ceil mulatre.” 

Essentially then, I believe with M. Mouquet that a great many of these verses 
come from Baudelaire’s pen. But certainly not all. I reject without appeal such 
verses as: 

Respirer au réveil les fleurs de sa fenétre . . . 
Soupirer, s’attrister et chanter tour A tour. . . 
Aux baisers de l’aurore en riant je m’éveille . . . 
Mots si jolis, vers plus jolis encore . . . 


This may be what you will. But poetry, and by Baudelaire, “‘juvenilia” or not, it is 
not, and cannot be. 

There is then a further sifting to be done. A more incisive, more strict rejection 
by M. Mouquet of whatever seems inadmissible with what we know of Baudelaire, 
even of the Baudelaire of the juvenile verses he addressed to Sainte-Beuve, by lessen- 
ing the bulk of this collection, would have heightened its historical and poetic value. 
Such as they are, nevertheless, all students of Baudelaire must welcome these new 
verses, or that part of them which is genuinely his, thanks to which we can enter, as 
through a new avenue, further into the secret chamber of the poet’s genius, and see it 
going through the slow but powerful travail of its artistic liberation. 


S. A. RHODES 
COLLEGE OF THE City oF NEW YorK 


P. Hazard, Etudes critiques sur Manon Lescaut, Chicago, IIl., 1929, xi + 113 pp. 
This work is the result of a course upon Manon Lescaut given at the University 
of Chicago during the summer of 1928. During the course, reports were made which 
were criticized, discussed and recast to form four of the seven chapters of the present 
volume. To these four chapters are added a chapter on Prévost’s life, based largely 
upon the recent discoveries of Miss M. E. I. Robertson published in her critical edition 
of the Mémoires et Aventures d'un homme de qualité, a chapter on Jansenism, re- 
published from an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes,? and a very complete critical 
bibliography upon Prévost. 
1 Paris, 1927. 
2 April 1, 1924. 
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Mr. Hazard should be congratulated upon the choice of his subject. Manon 
Lescaut, is of the three really great literary masterpieces of the eighteenth century, 
the one with which every one is familiar and with which every one assumes a complete 
acquaintance. And yet Manon remains in large measure a mystery. We know 
neither the date nor circumstances of its composition and we are not fully certain 
when it was published. Even its elements have never been satisfactorily separated. 
The relationships between author and work, or between Manon and Prévost’s other 
writings have not been definitely settled. And, as a consequence, the interpretation 
of the novel has suffered. 

Any attempt, therefore, to throw light upon Manon Lescaut should be welcomed. 
Take, for instance, the biographical details which enter into the novel. Since there is 
the same ‘‘fond de ruine”’ in the novelist and in his fictional character, Des Grieux, 
critics have been inclined to stress in an unauthenticated way the similarity between 
the two. When, in 1885, Brunetiére called attention to the police report concerning 
Prévost from the Archives of the Bastille which Ravaisson had published, the feeling 
that Prévost had written personal incidents into his novel was substantially con- 
firmed. It has been recently strengthened with the publication of Miss Robertson’s 
critical edition of the Homme de qualité, in the introduction of which she published the 
police record of a certain Marc-Antoine Prévost in England. If one wishes to admit 
that Marc-Antoine and Antoine-Frangois Prévost are one and the same person—and 
they may easily be—it seems that the erstwhile Abbé was as clever at embezzling 
funds as he was adept at escaping convents. Mr. Hazard, who accepts Miss Robert- 
son’s conclusions, definitely proves that if the incidents are not fully the same in 
Prévost’s and Des Grieux’ life, if Prévost escaped from St. Germain and Des Grieux 
from St. Sulpice, if Prévost is a forger and Des Grieux a card-shark, they, at least, have 
in common a certain “qualité d’dme”’ which is similar. Both possess a “caractére 
ambigu,” a mixture of virtue and vice, and, above all, a predilection for the “solutions 
louches.”” Both seem capable of using Jesuit casuistry to excuse what is known 
theologically as a fall from grace. 

Mr. Hazard devotes two chapters to a discussion of the qualities of Manon. 
He selects for comparisons the Mémoz,es of which Manon, first published at Amster- 
dam in March, 1731, forms the seventh part, and Cléveland which appeared in July 
and October, 1731. In both the Mémoires and Cléveland, the miraculous, the melo- 
dramatic, the morbid, strained imagination, the intricate and complicated plots serve 
to destroy even the impression of reality. Mr. Hazard has no liking for Prévost’s 
lengthier productions; one could accuse him of appreciating them even to a lesser 
degree than Brunetiére who overlooked the plots, excused the improbable situations, 
pardoned the “‘bizarreries” and still found unforgettable qualities ‘“‘dans ces romans 
justement oubliés.” And yet, Mr. Hazard finds that the three novels are composed of 
the same materials. In each, we find the conception of love as a sudden, overpowering 
force, similar personages with their dual natures and their subtle justifications, and 
ecclesiastics whom Prévost excelled in painting. Even the technique is similar. All 
are told in the first person, and each episode is prepared in the same way. Manon 
differs from the other works, however, in that its proportions are perfect. It also 
possesses riches of its own, such as, for instance, the quality of classicism. Prévost, 
who delighted in classical allusion, quotes Horace, shows us Des Grieux reading Virgil 
and represents Tiberge as another Pylade. A more praiseworthy instance of Prévost’s 
classicism, however, consists in his imitation of French classical drama. The char- 
acter portrayal is classic, the artistic point of view is similar to that of Racine. Pré- 
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vost’s novel might even be divided into a five act tragedy and indeed has been done so, 
thanks to Puccini. It possesses also the quality of realism in its setting and incidents. 
Time, place and manners are, as Schroeder has already shown, strictly but discreetly 
portrayed. Classical in form and character portrayal, realistic in setting, Manon 
possesses a romantic atmosphere. In short, classic, realistic, romantic, the novel 
stands at the parting of the ways of two artistic movements and its elegance comes 
from the skill and proportion with which Prévost has united the good qualities of each 
movement. 

The Jansenism of Manon, which Mr. Hazard has been led to seek from his knowl- 
edge of Prévost’s life and time, is not very apparent. The author of Manon who 
spent five years with the Jesuits and eight with the Benedictines naturally was 
interested in priests and their quarrels. Prévost left the Jesuits to become a Benedic- 
tine, and the Benedictines, we are told, sided with the Jansenists. It appears also 
that the Abbé added his protest to the public opinion which ran high after the publica- 
tion of the Bulle Unigenitus. Moreover, he admired Pascal. In theory, all these 
facts would seem to point to the spirit of Jansenism in Prévost himself. What 
evidences of it can be found in the novel? Three are mentioned: The role of Provi- 
dence, the role of fate, and one use of the word “‘Jansenist.’’ However, the evidence 
is questionable. The Providence of the novel seems rather more profane than the 
Providence of the Jansenists. The fatal element is not necessarily Jansenist, it is 
rather the “sombre coloris” which Rousseau discovered in other works of Prévost and 
proceeds from the subject treated and his conception of sudden, overpowering love. 
And lastly, the use of the word “‘ Jansenist’’ by Tiberge in characterizing Des Grieux’ 
fatalistic hedonism does not confirm the presence of Jansenism in the novel. It is 
perhaps the only humorous remark of Tiberge in the whole book. One must conclude, 
therefore, at least for the present, that Manon is not a ‘‘roman janséniste.” 

The chapter on the style of Manon Lescaut is possibly the best one in the work. 
Mr. Hazard has with painstaking care made an analysis of this style which Brunetiére 
had already signaled as worthy of note. Its outstanding quality is simplicity, which 
springs from the accord of feeling and expression, a keen logic, and a remarkable power 
of suggestion. But it is not only simple, it is natural, restrained and exceedingly 
rhythmical. Whole passages are analyzed to bring out the harmony of the work—a 
harmony which is attained by the succession or interchange of even-syllabled or odd- 
syllabled phrasing. And finally, to show how Prévost reworked his style for effect, 
many lines are given from the editions of 1731 and 1753. Here a change introduces 
the ‘‘mot propre,’ another adds precision to an equivocal expression, another lightens 
a sentence to give it force; useless epithets are abolished, infelicitous phonetic sounds 
are corrected, rhythm is restored. The author of Manon was fully as careful of the 
details of style as he was of facts. 

The final chapter is more an appendix than a study of Manon, although a short 
consideration is given to the date of composition of the novel. The result, however, 
is purely negative, since the date of composition is still unknown. The remainder of 
the chapter is a survey of Prévost and English influence. In it, Mr. Hazard sum- 
marizes what has already been accomplished and points out what remains to be done. 

This last contribution to our knowledge of Manon is quantitative rather than 
qualitative. Much of what is said can be found elsewhere, either in Schroeder, 
Robertson, or Brunetiére, especially in the latter. The present Etudes critiques 
suggest, even in title, Brunetiére’s studies. The relationship between author and 
work, that between Manon and the other novels, the peculiar conception of love, 
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Prévost’s style, the similarity between Prévost and Racine have all been suggested in 
the study of 1885. The majority of Mr. Hazard’s views are by no means new. But 
his work has the particular excellence of adding freshness and interest to old views, 
both by a keener analysis and a larger display of documentary material. Where 
Brunetiére suggested, Mr. Hazard presents evidence, where the former suspected the 
existence of a quality, the latter shows its existence. 

Mr. Hazard’s views, largely those of Brunetiére, have the merit of bringing the 
latter’s excellent essay up to date. But Mr. Hazard’s interpretation is hisown. He 
not only knows critical works around Manon and Prévost, but also the novel itself. 
His analysis of the characters of Manon, Des Grieux, and Tiberge is superb. His ex- 
position of the fictional technique of the novel is well worth study, and his interpreta- 
tions of situations by references to the history of the time are striking. His caution, 
the careful weighing of material, the drawing of distinctions, the attenuations of a state- 
ment in order to bring out the truth are all noteworthy characteristics of the work. 
Only rarely are his judgments debatable. He perhaps insists too much upon Prévost’s 
love of ancient classicism. And he over-emphasizes the ecclesiastical side of the 
novel, to the exclusion of what for want of a better name we might call the philo- 
sophical side. 

One might venture the remark that the novel is more “ philosophe” than “‘jan- 
séniste,”” that Des Grieux is a better exponent of eighteenth-century epicureanism 
than of Jansenism, and that Prévost is a “‘ victim” of contemporary ideas rather than 
of seventeenth-century theology. Two episodes, which Mr. Hazard mentions but 
interprets differently, bring out this point. It will be remembered that Des Grieux, 
after being convinced of Manon’s perfidy, aspires to a country life devoted to the 
pleasures of study. Mr. Hazard interprets this as an example of Prévost’s classical 
learning. Asa matter of fact, Gil Blas envisaged the same prospect, Zadig also, and 
at least twenty eighteenth-century plays portrayed a “philosophe amoureux”’ who 
wished to withdraw to a studious life in the country. The second episode is the dis- 
cussion between Des Grieux and Tiberge, which ends with Tiberge exclaiming: 
“Dieu me pardonne . . . je pense que voici encore un de nos jansénistes,”’ and in 
which Mr. Hazard sees a manifestation of Jai. enism. But if one reads carefully the 
discussion between the two priests, one will discover that it is not Jansenism which is 
in question, but eighteenty-century hedonism. Condillac himself, twenty-four years 
later, could not have formulated more concretely the pleasure-pain principle. Des 
Grieux uses it even to explain Tiberge’s ecclesiastical preference, as well as his own 
desire for Manon. And to further substantiate the fact that Prévost is a “‘philo- 
sophe,”’ we might recall the sub-title of Cléveland ou le Philosophe anglais, which Mr. 
Hazard mentions, and add that Mainvilliers included the author of Manon in his 
Huit Philosophes errants de ce siécle. 

Finally, the book is of interest for its suggestiveness. It not only unites in one 
volume what is known about Prévost’s novel, and adds to that knowledge, it also 
suggests what directions future investigation of Prévost and his work should take. 
Mr. Hazard is a true professor in that he refuses to consider any treatment of a sub- 
ject as final. For instance, many of us several months ago would have doubtless been 
inclined to consider Prévost’s relation to England as completed. Mr. Hazard reopens 
the whole subject. And not merely the English influence, but a good deal of Prévost’s 
biography needs to be studied, Harrisse should be more impartially controlled, Schroe- 
der’s work should be rewritten. The genesis of Manon which has been, until the 
appearance of the present study, regarded as a hopeless subject, now seems possible of 
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solution. In connection with these problems, the complete critical bibliography at 
the end of the work is most useful. 


Ira O. WADE 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Mary-Margaret Barr, A Bibliography of Writings on Voltaire, 1825-1925, New York, 
Institute of French Studies, 1929. 


This long-heralded bibliography should prove an indispensable guide for serious 
students of Voltaire. Forty years have elapsed since the issue of the fourth volume of 
Bengesco’s Bibliographie des GEuvres de Voltaire, but the other side of the question— 
that of a listing of books about him—has remained practically untouched since the 
efforts of Quérard, now nearly a century old. It is true that between Voltaire’s death 
in 1778, and the year 1825, when Miss Barr’s study begins, there remains still a de- 
plorable gap for which one can only fall back upon Quérard. It is hoped, however, 
that the present author may at some time undertake the covering of the earlier period 
as well. 

In its arrangement, Miss Barr’s bibliography seems particularly commendable. 
Unlike so many bibliographers, she has not separated periodical articles from whole 
books on the subject, but has thrown into the same alphabet both sorts of material. 
The work is, however, divided into seven main parts, entitled: Bibliography and 
Bibliographical Studies, General Criticism, Biography, Voltaire, the Writer and Thinker, 
Correspondence, Criticism of Individual Works, and Voltairiana. The fourteen 
hundred and ninety four entries are numbered, and the numbering runs continuously 
through the whole of the seven parts, appearing again in the Index of Proper Names 
at theend. The first main division, consisting of a list of bibliographies of Voltaire, 
is especially valuable. Not only does it show to what sources the author had access 
at the beginning of her task, but it provides a valuable list of references for the 
student who may wish to make independent investigations of hisown. The division 
entitled: Criticism of Individual Works, should also prove very useful. It is interest- 
ing to note, however, that it is already out of date in regard to Candide. Since the 
recent bringing before the public eye of this book by the Literary Guild, many reviews 
and discussions of it have appeared in print. 

An important feature, which should not be overlooked, is the list of abbreviations 
of the periodicals cited. This follows immediately after the introduction, and is 
based on the abbreviations used by Gustave Lanson in his Manuel bibliographique. 
Where Lanson has not had occasion to use an abbreviation for a particular periodical, 
the form adopted has been devised from his ordinary methods of procedure. This 
list of abbreviations is in some respects the most impressive feature of the bibliog- 
raphy, for nowhere else is the breadth of Miss Barr's research so clearly emphasized. 
Over three hundred periodicals and other serial publications were examined for the 
years comprising the period. The findings involved in this investigation alone might 
well have been published as a separate volume. 

Of course the book contains one or two minor disappointments. As the author 
suggests in the introduction, no bibliography can be absolutely complete. There has 
been no attempt made to annotate any of the books included; a brief bibliographical 
entry is, in most cases, all that has been given for an individual book. Yet notes 
would have added greatly to the value of the entries, particularly if they had stated 
the bias of each author, or had given a bibliographical history of the book. Also 
there are a small number of the inevitable typographical errors which will creep into 
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the best of bibliographies, and a few inconsistencies as to capitalization, punctuation, 
and bibliographical form. Still it is always easy to pick flaws in a bibliography, and 
to overlook the really scholarly work which has been done. In reading the lives of the 
bibliographers of the past century one is struck with the endless amount of verifica- 
tion which they found necessary, the need for a knowledge of many foreign languages, 
and, above all, the almost overpowering burden of the task involved. Always they 
were inadequately paid; and frequently, like Quérard, they became involved in endless 
law suits, or, like Lowndes, ended in an insane asylum, or, like Watt, actually died 
before their undertaking was completed. Truly it takes courage to undertake a 
bibliography even today, when incentives for such work are infinitely greater. Yet 
the compiling of a list of books is only the first step; the scholarly examination, syste- 
matic sifting, and verifying, must go on and on to the very end of the task, if the 
result is to be a reference book of any value. 

Miss Barr has met all of the above tests squarely. From the beginning she seems 
to have had a clearly defined path ahead of her, and sufficient perseverance not to have 
strayed from it. The very limits as to period, which she imposed upon her work, 
have probably aided in the production of a perfectly rounded whole for the century 
covered. Surely it is the mark of wisdom, even in a bibliographer, not to undertake 
the impossible! 

HARRIET DoROTHEA MACPHERSON 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Th. E. Oliver, The Mérope of George Jeffreys as a Source of Voltaire’s Mérope, Univer- 

sity of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. XII, No. 4 (1928), 

III pp. 

When, in 1925, Professor Oliver published his noteworthy edition of Voltaire’s 
Mérope, his attention was drawn toa problem which scholars had until then neglected: 
In the introduction to his Mérope francaise (1744), Voltaire referred contemptuously 
‘to a clumsy English Mérope play, without giving the name of its author. He was, 
however, identified as an obscure playwright, George Jeffreys, who had published 
a free imitation of Maffei’s Mérope in 1731. He se_ms io have born Voltaire’s taunts 
quite patiently during ten years, and, apparently, did not reply to them before 1754, 
when he issued a new edition of his work. At this occasion he accused Voltaire of 
having plagiarized his tragedy while sneering at it: 

“Mr. Voltaire . did me the honour to adopt every one of [my modifications 
of the theme], except the last, and flourished on them, as his own; tho’ it is as plain, 


that he met them in my Mérope, as that he read and abused it. But “ttt detected 
him in this petty larceny, I shall not deny him what is really his own. . . 


But, what is his own is merely the ridiculous invention of a deus ex machina of a new 
kind,—of a suit of armor, introduced to reveal the hero’s identity. 

Professor Oliver has compiled a quite imposing list of similarities of plot between 
the Mérope tragedies of Jeffreys and Voltaire. They are both based upon Maffei’s 
Mérope, he concludes, but in the places where Voltaire’s plot deviates from Maffei, 
it follows the outline of Jeffreys’ play,—which Voltaire claimed to despise! This 
would throw a quite sinister light upon Voltaire’s honesty and literary methods, and 
Professor Oliver’s study shows, here and there, some traces of his moral indignation 
about Voltaire’s “tactics.” 

Yet, we should guard against exaggerating his somewhat superficial Macchiavel- 
ism, or even his very real jealousy. One could well ask: If Voltaire had wanted to 
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hide his borrowings from an unsuccessful and forgotten English play, entirely un- 
known in France, why did he refer to it at all? Why did he draw attention to it in his 
Préface and risk Jeffreys’ reply by attacking it so sharply? Shall we say that this 
imprudence, or impudence, obeyed the Macchiavelian rule of forestalling an attack 
by discrediting an enemy in advance? But in 1744 modest Jeffreys and his forgotten 
play,—which had failed thirteen years before after a single performance and was 
withdrawn,—were no match and no enemy for Voltaire! Moreover, Voltaire’s 
“‘Macchiavelism’’ would have been singularly obtuse. He would have gone in search 
of an opponent, silenced since thirteen years, in order to avoid a reply which his very 
attack would make unavoidable! Then, his “ petty larceny,” at Jeffreys’ expense was, 
after all, quite insignificant. At the most it consisted in an imitation of a few details 
of plot and characterization, commonplace enough even on the French stage, and 
which George Jeffreys could not have convincingly claimed as his sole property and 
his personal invention. In fact, they are so little obvious that Professor Oliver had to 
write a minute study in order to establish the fact of these borrowings more or less 
convincingly. If Voltaire had not betrayed, by his very attack, that he knew 
Jeffreys’ Mérope,—all of these similarities would have been called coincidences, and 
might have passed by for ever unperceived. 

Then, the “similarities” between Voltaire and Jeffreys are so general, that they 
should not be called necessarily an “intentional plagiarism,’’ which Voltaire covered 
up by a gratuitous and undeserved attack on the work he plundered. It is more likely 
that Voltaire had kept from Jeffreys’ play, during several years, a general mental 
picture. In his desire to surpass Maffei’s celebrated Mérope, he probably drew upon 
his remembrances and incorporated some of them in parts of his plot. But neither he 
nor his contemporaries would have accepted that he had thereby committed an act of 
“‘plagiarism.’’ More powerful Deities than he had borrowed unblushingly some of 
the colors from the paintings of poorer artists, to be blended in their own frescoes. 
“Tl lui fit, en le pillant, beaucoup d’honneur,’’ some one would have written, and that 
would have been the end of the story. This borrowing and imitating was so generally 
practised, so unpunished at the time, that Voltaire had no particular reason for feeling 
that he was ‘‘shamelessly robbing’’ an unhappy English playwright—who himself had 
“borrowed” much of his Mérope from Maffei. As long as there were no verbal or 
very close similarities of plot between the two plays Voltaire could not feel himself 
guilty of plagiarism. And, therefore, his attack on Jeffreys’ play was, after thirteen 
years of silence, hardly a part of a deep-laid scheme of self-protection, but, I believe, 
the expression of his true opinion of it. It should be noted that Voltaire protested 
mainly against the mawkish love-scenes which Jeffreys had introduced in his Mérope, 
but which both, he and Maffei had avoided. 

It is true that Voltaire gave a distorted and incomplete account of Jeffreys’ plot, 
but anyone acquainted with his mental processes will readily grant that anything he 
disliked was almost unconsciously parodied and caricatured in his mind. He was 
temperamentally incapable of an unbiased account of a play he did not esteem. And 
again, what proves that he was not describing it from memory,—after thirteen years? 
Or from some short note in his copybooks? For these reasons I do not believe that 
Voltaire was obeying any tortuous ‘‘ Macchiavelism”’ when he condemned Jeffreys’ 
Mérope for its sweet love-scenes and its unconvincing looseness of construction. I 
believe that he uttered a sincere opinion with his ordinary terseness and his ordinary 
one-sidedness. 

Nevertheless, he may have borrowed some details from its plot. Professor 
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Oliver’s parallels are interesting and seem to establish a limited amount of influence. 
Yet, granting that such influence exists, we should not decry too easily Voltaire’s 
“ingratitude.” He drew, for instance, also some details from La Grange’s Amasis, 
but I doubt whether for that reason he would have proclaimed that play a masterpiece. 
Nor had he any moral obligation to do so. 

Professor Oliver’s study helps us to gauge the exact amount, and to understand 
the nature, of the English influence upon Voltaire. In this as well as in the more 
general field of the English influence in 18th century France, vague generalities are still 
abundantly flourishing, repeated in the class-room and religiously noted down by the 
students, who will hand them over to their future pupils like an apostolic tradition. 
Of late more precise investigations of these Franco-English relations have been 
inaugurated, and we may hope that vague commonplaces will be eventually replaced 
by established fact. 


G. L. vAN RoosBRoECK 
CoL_uMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Muriel Dodds, Les Récits de Voyages, Sources de l’Esprit des Lois de Montesquieu, 

Paris, Champion, 1929, 304 pp. 

Montesquieu was more or less a riddle to the more pedantic and pedestrian among 
his contemporaries. He was too versatile, too flexible, too curious. He was at the 
same time grave and flippant,—seriously scientific as in his several Mémoires for the 
Bordeaux Academy, incisively critical as in his Lettres Persanes, gracefully frivolous as 
in his Temple de Gnide, or a master of historical synthesis as in L’Esprit des Lois. He 
lacked that trustworthy uniformity that impelled so many far more mediocre minds 
to run their daily rounds in the expected way and without deviation, until the ex- 
pectedend. One never knew what he would publish next. He issued now a scientific 
treatise, then fiction or philosophy or a historical work,—and his diversity bored the 
staid and steadfast among contemporary scholars, who held that “profundity” was 
somehow a synonym of “immobility,” and that in the arts and the sciences, the 
respectable stay-at-home was, by God’s grace, a deeper thinker and a better scholar 
than the lusty adventurer of the mind. 

But Montesquieu was excellent in his various ,erformances, whereas they re- 
mained dull and insignificant in their exclusive specialty. He was intellectually 
omnivorous. He investigated all branches of science, law, history and literature. He 
disdained nothing, and there is record of his interest in the lowly vaudeville song and in 
contemporary satire, of which he gathered manuscript collections. And he had a 
passion for general ideas and liked wide horizons, world-wide perspectives of thought. 
He dreamed of writing books, the mere mention of which would make a cautious 
scholar shudder as before a super-human task. He wanted to compose, for instance, 
a Histoire de la Terre Ancienne et Moderne, and for many years he piled up the most 
diverse documentation for the construction of that monument. He did not construct 
it, of course. He took one stone, and out of it he fashioned the Esprit des Lois. 

But, for the composition of this book, his wealth and catholicity of knowledge was 
his best asset. His relativism was but a corollary of his documentation, and his 
documentation was as precise and plentiful as it could be at his period. Miss Dodds 
brings definite proof of his co-ordinating a mosaic of extracts from a prodigious quan- 
tity of monotonous travel relations, law books, histories, descriptions of foreign coun- 
tries, etc. He always attempted to verify his citations and to control them with all 
the documents at his disposal. He almost lost his eye-sight through this incessant 
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labor. With the help of secretaries he continued, indefatigably and minutiously,— 
and this very diverse, changeable and versatile author became also the best docu- 
mented scholar of his century. One has only to peruse the Tableau des Sources de 
l’Esprit des Lois, which Miss Dodds publishes, on pp. 175-290 of her volume,— more 
than one hundred pages of parallels!—to see this fact exhaustively established. 

In order to establish it Miss Dodds had to follow the traces of Montesquieu 
through the winding labyrinth of his readings, and she has achieved this task with 
discrimination and infinite patience. Her work, besides revealing the origin of some 
of Montesquieu’s ideas, brings an important survey of the knowledge of foreign 
countries in the eighteenth century and of the sources of information about them. 
And this /ableau is indispensable for the understanding of the growth of the esprit 
philosophique. It gives us a welcome addition to the pioneering articles of Lanson on 
this subject, as well as to the works of Chinard, Martino and Atkinson, and continues 
their investigations on a more limited, but more exhaustive, scale. 


G. L. vAN RoosBROECK 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Agustin Gonzalez de Ameziia y Mayo, Formacién y elementos de la novela cortesana 
(Discurso leido ante la Real Academia Espafiola), Madrid, Tipograffa de 
Archivos, 1929, 133 pp. 

Of the several academic discourses relating to the Spanish novel, this is one of 
the most interesting to the student of classical literature. The text, which gives a 
survey of prose fiction in Spain in the seventeenth century, is followed by thirty pages 
of documentation and useful bibliographical data. At the outset the author justifies 
his theme by emphasizing the need for a thorough study of the novela. In hisallusions 
to preceding works on the subject he includes the principal American contributions, 
all of which are inadvertently listed as doctoral dissertations (note 2, p. 104). Sr. 
Amezita defines the novela cortesana as a branch of the novela de costumbres, and chooses 
to separate it from the picaresque although the distinction is not easily maintained, 
as is attested by some of his references. 

In a brief review of the Spanish novel before 1600, the lacuna between the 
Lazarillo de Tormes and Aleman’s Guzmén de Alfarache is attributed to the profound 
transformation of Spain under Philip II and to a “falta de escenario y de contenido 
real para este linaje de novela.”’ Attention is given also to the stern attitude of the 
Inquisition, but the importance of this factor should not be exaggerated since it has 
already been shown that the effects of censorship were of a subordinate nature (cf. G. 
Moldenhauer, Spanische Zensur und Schelmenroman, in Estudios eruditos in memoriam 
de Bonilla, 1, pp. 223-239). It was not restraint so much as deficiency of talent that 
limited the novelistic production in the interim. 

Concerning the beginning of the genre which he discusses, Sr. Ameziia makes this 
statement: ‘“‘Verdad es que la segunda parte del Guzmdn data de 1605, época del 
verdadero nacimiento de la novela cortesana’”’ (note 96, p. 119). Aleman undoubt- 
edly shares honors with Cervantes in the development of the novel, for even the first 
part of the Guzmdn de Alfarache contains experimental interpolations. Nevertheless, 
until the Novelas ejemplares had fully demonstrated the possibilities of the short story, 
the cultivation of narrative fiction remained in an indeterminate state, as is shown by 
the works of Hidalgo, Eslava, Mey, and Rosel y Fuenllana. 

The author devotes considerable space to his personal theory that the change in 
literary taste in the seventeenth century was due largely to the advent of peace. In 
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corroboration of this view he cites the fact that the leading exponents of the pastoral 
were soldiers (note 22, p. 107). His opinion is qualified somewhat by a careful exposi- 
tion of conditions in Madrid, which reflect the moral decadence responsible for some 
of the most distinctive satirical works in Spanish literature. It is here that the courtly 
novel and the novela picaresca are in danger of confusion. Sr. Ameztia prefers a 
selection of material, however, that will paint a pleasant picture of society in the siglo 
de oro. He portrays a court in keeping with the glamour of the novel of adventure in 
which love and honor are paramount, and dismisses the sordid experiences of the 
picaro thus: “Su baja ralea, su condicién rahez hacenlos indignos de la especie novel- 
fstica que venimos estudiando, la cual como mas pulcra y orgullosa, rechaza la com- 
pafiia y trato con semejante canalla.”’ In spite of this optimistic interpretation, it 
will generally be admitted that a spirit of desengafio appears with noticeable frequency 
in works of that time. 

Among the various sections into which the discourse is divided, there is a rather 
broad treatment of the elements absorbed by the novela cortesana from earlier literature. 
As the author remarks, the Italian influence calls for a more thorough study than he 
has presented. He cites only the more important relationships without tabulating 
the precise sources. The following passage is quoted as an example: 


“ 


. hay dos novelistas de quienes, a pesar de haberse traducido, no encuentro 
rasgo ¢ en nuestras obras de pasatiempo: ni Ludovico Guicciardino, con sus cuentos 
esquematizados de propésito apotégmico y ejemplar, ni el genial Straparola, cuya 
percepcién de lo maravilloso y extraordinario, bebido principalmente en la fuente de 
lo folklérico y popular, tanto realce y modernidad presta a sus novelas, parece que 
impresionaron a nuestros ingenios, pues salvo algtin episodio sin interés, apenas si este 
valiosisimo elemento nutre sus libros, sustitufdo tal vez por episédicas intervenciones 
de las artes brujiles y hechicerescas, tomadas, no de los libros, como en la Celestina, 
sino de la gran cantera supersticiosa de la vida espafiola, tan rica y veteada con en- 
salmos, oraciones y conjuros, inédita en gran parte, por desgracia, en las causas y 
papeles de la Inquisicién.” 


In failing to find any trace of Guicciardini, Sr. Amezia apparently disregards an 
indication made by Menéndez y Pelayo with respect to Salazar’s Clavellinas de 
recreacion (cf. Ortgenes de la novela, Vol. II, p. 1 XXXI). It may be added that 
Chandler notes a coincidence between an episode of Santos’ Dia y noche de Madrid and 
the second tale of the thirteenth night in Straparola's collection, a jest which occurs 
often in picaresque fiction (cf. Romances of Roguery, p. 390, fn.). Furthermore, 
Miss Bourland has pointed out that Castillo Solérzano is his Tardes entretenidas 
borrowed Straparola’s idea of including one or two enigmas in verse in each afternoon's 
diversion (cf. The Short Story in Spain, p. 12). Apropos of the extraordinary or 
marvellous in Spanish folklore, its scarcity does not seem to be so great unless applica- 
tion of the term is restricted to fairy tales. Further light might perhaps be cast on 
this subject by a comparison of some of the casos prodigiosos of the seventeenth 
century, including El entretenido by Sanchez Tértoles, with such compilations as 
Pedro Mexia’s Silva de varia leccién, Antonio Torquemada’s Jardin de flores curiosas 
arid the Historias prodigiosas which were translated from the French of Pierre 
Boaistuau. The story of El Andrégino in Lugo y DAvila’s Teatro popular is a case 
which illustrates the point in question. The theme is a common one that has been 
used by Straparola, Firenzuola and others. 

At all events, Spanish fiction of the Golden Age is a complex blend of many 
elements that offer a wide range for curious investigators. For this reason it is 
doubtful whether its more idealistic and imaginative manifestations may be relied 
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upon to furnish an accurate idea of manners and customs. This aspect of the novela 
has already been elaborated by Miss Bourland, with whom the author of the present 
treatise shares an inclination to overestimate the historical worth of romantic narra- 
tive. 

In evaluating the merits of the novela coriesana, something should be said for its 
influence in France and England. A complete bibliography will reveal many transla- 
tions and imitations which played a significant role in the advancement of story 
telling in those countries. Evidently the exigencies of the occasion prevented the 
inclusion of further details in an address which deals chiefly in generalizations. Sr. 
Ameziia promises, however, to publish subsequently a more exhaustive treatment 
of the topic. 


RosBert H. WILLIAMS 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


Dorothy Schons, Apuntes y Documentos Nuevos para la Biografia de Juan Ruiz de 
Alarcén y Mendoza, Madrid, Bolettn de la Real Academia de la Historia, December, 
1929, 95 PP- 

The present study, which is a Chicago doctoral dissertation, is based upon 
certain documents discovered by Miss Schons in the Archives of the Indies at Seville. 
The documents, here reproduced, number fourteen, of which two—Nos. I and VII— 
refer to the dramatist, and twelve to his brother Pedro. No. I is the Informacién 
presented by Alarcén in 1608, when he applied for permission to sail for Mexico. 
Although it adds but little of importance to the body of our knowledge of the poet’s 
life, the writer is able to draw from it an occasional detail to supplement the summary 
of the years 1600 to 1608 (taken principally from Fernandez-Guerra, Rangel and 
Rodriguez Marin) which constitutes her first chapter. 

Document No. VII isa Memorial of the year 1635, offered in support of Alarcén’s 
petition for a place in one of the Audiencias of the Indies. This throws light upon a 
disputed point: Fernandez Guerra is authority for the assertion that Alarcén was 
Teniente de Corregidor and at times Corregidor Interino and publishes in his appendix 
a document which seems to substantiate the statement. This was denied by Rangel 
who published an apparently conclusive negative proof in 1915, The Memorial of 
1635 does not, indeed, make use of the term teniente de corregidor but it does say that 
the Corregidor, Garci Lépez del Espinar appointed Alarcén to act in his stead during 
his absence in 1611 and commissioned him to try cases involving the selling of pulque 
to the Indians. Further, the Audiencia of Mexico in 1612 appointed him jues 
pesquisidor and sent him to Vera Cruz to officiate in a murder trial there. 

Document No. II shows that the brothers Juan and Pedro were in 1613 engaged 
in establishing the fact that their father had never received any reward for his services 
to the crown in the mines of Tasco, in order to strengthen their own claims to prefer- 
ment in the judicial and ecclesiastical systems respectively. 

Document No. III (Informacién de Oficio del Licenciado Pedro Ruiz de Alarcén, 
1613) apparently contradicts the marriage certificate of Alarcén’s parents with respect 
to the identity of his maternal grandfather. The older document gives his name as 
Hernando de Mendoza, the later calls him Hernando Hernandez de Cazalla. Miss 
Schons thinks that the same person is meant and conjectures that Hernandez de 
Cazalla was the surname of the mother of the individual in question. Research has 
yielded nothing further concerning this Hernandez de Cazalla nor concerning the 
poet’s maternal grandmother Maria de Mendoza. No documentary evidence that 
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the grandfather was one of the discoverers of the mines of Tasco, as claimed in the 
aforementioned Informacién, has yet been unearthed. A Relacién of 1581 mentions 
other persons as the discoverers. 

Miss Schons takes up the question of the famous don which Alarcén adopted after 
his return to Spain. Such claim as he had to the distinction came from his mother, 
who is always referred to as dofia Leonor de Mendoza. Neither his father nor his 
grandfather was so distinguished. The poet first used the title in 1615 and more or 
less regularly thereafter. His brother, Pedro, did so from 1624 on, but apparently did 
not ever sign the surname Mendoza, which Juan always used in Spain. 

The author (Chap. IV) discusses the career of Pedro from 1617, when he was 
appointed capellén of the Colegio de San Juan de Letran (of which he was later rector 
also) until his forced retirement in 1656. 

It must be admitted that the actual contribution to existing biographical material 
on Alarcén brought by this study is relatively slight. However, where so many have 
sought and found nothing every positive discovery is welcome. The author’s method 
is strictly scientific and her conclusions may be trusted. Where she indulges in 
speculation and conjecture she frankly says so. The printing and proof-reading have 
been carefully done. The reviewer has noted but one unimportant misprint, ente 
for ante, p. 27, 1. 5. 

ARTHUR L. OWEN 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Luigi Pirandello, Questa sera si recita a soggetto, Milan, A. Mondadori, 1930, pp. 215 

(L. 10). 

From the twenty-seven odd plays contained in the Maschere nude series this play, 
Tonight: Drama Improvisation on a Theme, along with Six Characters in Search of an 
Author and Henry the Fourth (The Mask), makes up a trio best suited to exemplify 
Pirandello’s theories on drama. Let us consider, though briefly, the main dramatic 
principles to be found in this famous trio of plays. In Six Characters in Search of an 
Author exactly six dramatis persone, running loose as it were, swoop down upon a 
stage director informing him that they have an important drama to play but need an 
author to give them definite forms. ‘‘Art creates character” is the principle evolved 
here. In Henry the Fourth a character lives or feigns his part to the point of confusing 
any line of demarcation between the real and the unreal. The thesis here is that 
history and art make for stability, whereas life with its ever changing circumstances 
tends to distort, if not destroy, what is commonly accepted as stability, reality. 
Now, if the foregoing plays deal more or less in the abstract or in the philosophy of 
the theatre, then, Tonight: Drama Improvisation on a Theme, constituting a necessary 
complement, deals in the theatre per se, or, to what extent does theatrical device and 
technique lend itself towards creating a work of art? The problem in this last play 
revolves about the transformation of the actors into their characters who in turn are 
transformed into real people. This seems to be a reversal of the finite that the theatre 
strives for. Heretofore the public lives or emulates or is transformed momentarily 
into characters. Still, if this play contains a reverse order in this respect, it possesses 
at the same time, but mildly so, the power of converting the public into characters. 
To get a clearer idea with regard to this statement let us examine Pirandello’s pre- 
occupation in this strange play. 

The author makes use of every device of theatrical art and craft to convert 
characters into public and vice versa. Here is the setting: the public awaits nervously 
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for the curtain to rise. The play, if there be one at all, has not been advertised; 
it has no title, it is to be concocted on a theme by an author well-known but not meu- 
tioned. The director will be Dr. Hinkfuss, and the audience is to cooperate. Delay, 
moments of confusion follow, the audience becomes impatient, and certain ones among 
them begin to voice their opinions. Is this a part of the play? Has the audience 
unknowingly been tricked into establishing the necessary prelude? One of the 
spectators thinks so. As this repartee continues the strange Dr. Hinkfuss comes 
running up the aisle and on to the stage proceeding to explain the purpose of this 
drama and the principles to be expounded. The audience continues to be diffident. 
Some of them quibble with Dr. Hinkfuss retorting that they have come to see a play 
and not listen to a lecture on the theatre. Whereupon Dr. Hinkfuss assures them that 
the play has actually started since he is there among them (the effects premeditated 
apparently are going on as scheduled by the clever director). Next he states that the 
author of a play figures but insignificantly, once the play is delivered to the director. 
The audience jeers. Here is Dr. Hinkfuss’ retaliation (Pirandello’s latest theory): 


. + - in teatro l’opera dello scrittore non c’é pid . . . c’é la creazione scenica 
che n’avro fatta io (the director), e che é soltanto mia. . . . E avverto (giacché - 
visto qualcuno dei signori critici sorridere) che questa é la mia convinzione. 

mia convinzione é fondata su solide ragioni. L’opera dello scrittore. . . . Che ne fo 
io? La prendo a materia della mia creazione scenica e me ne servo, come mi servo 
della bravura degli attori scelti a rappresentar le parti secondo I|’interpretazione che io 
n’avro fatta; e degli scenografi a cui ordino di dipingere o architettar le scene; e degli 
apparatori che le mettono su; e degli elettricisti che le illuminano; tutti secondo gli 
insegnamenti, i suggerimenti, Je indicazioni che avré dato io. In un altro teatro, 
con altri attori e altre scene, con altre disposizioni e altre luci, m’ammetterete che la 
creazione scenica sara certamente un’altra. 

“E non vi par dimostrato con questo che cid che a teatro si giudica non é mai 
l’opera dello scrittore (unica nel suo testo), ma questa o quella creazione scenica che 
se n’é fatta, l’una diversa dall’altra; tante, mentre quella é una? Per giudicare il 
testo, bisognerebbe conoscerlo; e a teatro non si pud, attraverso un’interpretazione 
che, fatta da certi attori, sara una e, fatta da certi altri, sara per forza un’altra. 
L’unica sarebbe se l’opera potesse rappresentarsi da sé, non pid con gli attori, ma coi 
suoi stessi personnaggi che, per seoligia, assumessero Corpo e voce. In tal caso si, 
direttamente potrebbe essere giudicata a teatro. Maé € mai possibile un tal prodigio? 
Nessuno 'ha mai visto finora. E allora, o signori, c’é quello che con pil o meno 
impegno s’ ingegna di compiere ogni sera, coi suoi attori, il Direttore discena. L’unico 
possibile.” 


Summed up briefly, Pirandello brings us now face to face with the important 
réle a director plays, who, given a theme, plus unlimited theatrical devices at his 
disposal, will evolve a drama that is nothing short of a miracle. Among other devices 
used in this play the feature has been to have the players play off stage and on. They 
come in from the entrance of the theatre and take their places in the audience; 
between the acts we see them in the corridors and lobby intermingling with the crowd, 
—they become Tom Jones, Henry Smith, anybedy. This fusion of players and 
spectators achieved by clever directorship, and thus a common problem created, will 
facilitate a workable medium in which to release the art, the poetry contained in the 
play. In this play as well as in the many others in the Maschere nude the author 
dramatizes his theories via satire, paradox, poetry, philosophy, and like elements 
which mark the high spots in Pirandello’s dramas. 

Aside from the purely intellectual conceptions of the problems in this play it 
must offer when performed very amusing situations. The following lines are repre- 
sentative of many others provocative of laughter: 
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“Dr. Hinkfuss—The spectators, after a day replete with deadening cares and 
fatiguing activities, work and hardship of every description, in the evening, when 
they come to the theatre want to be amused. 

“A Gentleman in the Audience—The Dickens you say! And you expect to 
amuse us with a play by Pirandello?” 


O. A. BonTEMPO 
CoL_uMBIA UNIVERSITY 


FRENCH Book NOTES 


The well-known series Les Beaux Pays (B. Arthaud, Grenoble) has just been 
enriched by the charming En Bretagne of M. Francis Gourvil (220 pages, 261 illustra- 
tions, of which 28 are full-page). The author is a Breton who has devoted his life to 
the language and literature of his mother-tongue, and every page of his new volume 
reveals his love for Brittany. He most admirably portrays the charm of the ancient 
Duchy in scenery, in history, and in art; no corner is neglected; and the accuracy of his 
descriptions, with his wealth of illustration, is provocative of a veritable nostalgia. 

The only adverse criticism is that one longs for even more! The reviewer 
misses the beautiful fountain of St. Nicodemus near Pontivy, and even such humbler 
—but equally characteristic—holy wells as those at Quilinen or Berven; the tomb of 
St. Ronan at Locronan and some of the statues of saints there used in the 
“Troménie”’; the remains of the twelfth-century cloister at Daoulas and the arcades 
of the ‘“‘ House of Mary Stuart” at Roscoff; the remarkable choir-screen in the chapel 
of St. Fiacre near Le Faouét; the lovely Chateau of Josselin; and—for the solace of 
the antiquarian—the bell of St. Pol de Léon (the reviewer knows of only two other 
bells of this type in Brittany—at Locronan and at Stival). 

Shakespeare’s reference to Port Blanc, which M. Gourvil regrets no longer to 
recall (p. 55), is Richard II, II, i, 277-287 (for other references see E. H. Sugden, 
Topographical Dictionary to the Works of Shakespeare and his Fellow Dramatists, 
Manchester, 1925, pp. 75-76); and “‘cold hell’’ (fern ien) is mentioned elsewhere in 
Brittany than at La Martyre (p. 95), for it is named in the Breton “‘ Mirror of Death,” 
written in 1519 (J. Loth, Chrestomathie bretonne, Paris, 1890, p. 295), and also occurs 
frequently in Middle Irish literature (cf. P. W. Joyce, Social History of Ancient Ireland, 
London, 1903, i, 391-392; J. Vendryes, ‘‘L’Enfer glacé,’’ Revue celtique, xlvi, 1929, 
134-42), to say nothing of Dante’s Inferno. 

In brief, the book is a model of its type: for those who already know Brittany even 
in slight degree it will bring increased appreciation of the ‘Land of the Ermine”; 
and it should be read by everyone who either plans to visit Armorica or is of those 
unfortunates who would fain do so, but as yet cannot. 


Louis H. Gray 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ITALIAN Book NOTES 


Vincenzo Cardarelli, Ji sole a picco, Bologna, L’Italiano Editore, 1930, pp. 166 

(L. 12). 

To Vincenzo Cardarelli, editor of the literary journal Ronda, has gone the 1930 
Bagutta Prize for the best work in Italian literature for the season 1929. Before en- 
tering upon the discussion proper of this volume, Sun at Zenith, it is of interest to 
note that the Bagutta Prize, instituted four years ago, derives its name from a café- 
restaurant situated in Bagutta Street in Milan. It is now a famous café, frequented 
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by writers and other professionals of distinction. Here once a year a special com- 
mittee of littérateurs convene to vote upon a prize-winning book. The business of 
voting is carried on as a multi-course meal is in process. (A reporter sent to cover the 
story states that the Chianti, in measure of discretion, is only served after the voting. ) 

And now a word relative to the book: Sun at Zenith, a series of sketches and 
memoirs in prose and poetry, couches its principal value in style. Its varied and 
facile expression imparts a glow to the whole creation. The luxury of certain words, 
the value of phraseology, is brought into play to produce the desired sensation, the 
sought-for impression. It seems to have been the author’s preoccupation to create a 
piece of literature in carefully wrought language. In this he has succeeded. There 
is no denying that the effects in color and contrast are brought into lively relief by an 
idiom which has imprints of research and experiment. As we pass from the sun- 
scorched pavements of Florence to the sun-baked vineyards of Capri, the author, 
virtuoso fashion using staccato and legato phrases, registers for us a series of impres- 
sions. There is the quaint odor of tomato preserves drying on the window-sills; the 
scent of perfumes and fruits mixed with the penetrating odor of summer dust. For 
the sight there is a sweeping panorama of landscape and colors intensified to the point 
of voluptuousness, The sun penetrates everywhere, burns everything, but seems to 
reduce nothing to state of aridity; there is no oppression. In short the sketches offer 
a symphony of sensations consummately worked out. Now and then the author 
becomes subjective, perhaps too seldom, and suggests ever so lightly a bit of nostalgia, 
a note dimly melancholy, a discord in the futility of it all, however dazzling and gay 
the sun may appear. There are moments of poetry throughout, and the several 
chapters written in verse form rise to real beauty. 

In closing, it must be repeated that the value of this work lies in its style,—in 
linguistic virtuosity which, for its well-timed effects, soon manifests itself to the 
reader with result that toward the end he remains a little chilled. The illustrations 
in black-and-white, unconvincing and cold, suffer in contrast to the warmth of the 
book. They might have been dispensed with. 


Piero Gadda, Mozzo, Milan, Casa Editrice Ceschina, 1930, pp. 236 (L. 10). 

The Fiera Letteraria Prize has gone to Piero Gadda, a youthful writer who shows 
promise. Mozzo (Deck-Hand) is his fourth and best book. What characterizes 
Gadda as a writer is his ability to tella story. In little more than two hundred pages 
he succeeds in literally ‘‘glueing” the reader to the contents. This he does for the 
simple reason that the story has vital and human interests. In addition to telling 
the story well, the author scores again for his straightforward and simple style. It 
shows the freshness and vigor which is in evidence in the early works of talented 
novelists who have not found it necessary to delve into the stock-bag of professional 
writers for rhetorical and stylistic effects. 

The novel opens with some touching episodes on the infancy of the boy. Later 
we watch with interest his character taking shape. Will he hate the sea? Soon he is 
put to test. We watch him in a storm as he battles against odds in a supreme 
effort to get a row-boat to shore. But far from hating the monster of which he has 
had a taste, he is drawn irresistibly to it. Next we witness his running away from 
home to become a deck-hand. He is brought back to his mother, but he swears that 
he will run away again. 

The novel is closely constructed, and the episodes are so arranged as to offer 
unabated interest. The author is young. If he continues to impart vitality and 
freshness to his creations he will go far. 
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Bruno Cicognani, Strada facendo, Florence, Edizioni di Pégaso, F. Le Monnier, 1930, 

pp. 195 (L. 8.50). 

This book of short stories was adjudged one of the best works of the present 
season as evidenced by the fact that it was up for consideration for the Bagutta Prize. 
Strada facendo makes up the third of a series published in the Pégaso editions under 
the general editorship of the eminent critics, Ugo Ojetti and Pietro Pancrazi. The 
other two volumes published this year are Corrado Alvaro’s Gente di Aspromonte and 
Pietro Pancrazi’s L’Esopo moderno. Five other volumes are in preparation, among 
which we note with interest a book by Ojetti, Alla scoperta dei letierati, and Lettere by 
Renato Serra. 

Let it be said in passing without attempts at exhaustive criticism or recourse to 
superlatives: the eleven stories make a pleasant half-day’s reading without taxation 
or strain on the part of the reader. Cicognani is a Florentine, and that explains in 
point of fact the flow and charm of the Tuscan idiom. Giuseppe Borgese’s opinion of 
the book will give a rapid and trustworthy evaluation: 


“a 


. . - Ecco quiil suo chiaro maschile parlar toscano, senza debilitazioni accademiche 
e senza ingorghi vernacoli; ecco la sua buona arte di dialogare; e il suo coraggio, quando 
non occorre di meglio, di dire anche le cose ovvie, anche le frasi che si son sempre dette; 
e la sua _virta, uando occorre, di trovare sintetismi lirici che non chiedono se non di 
essere pid sciolti, pid distesi in racconto; e la sua esperienza di vita, e la sua umilta e 
novita di cuore. Ed ecco i pezzi di romanzo, l’archivio del signor avvocato; e la 
citta dolorante (quella sua stupenda Firenze d’i inverno, citta del tramontano!); e, 
invece, la campagna, sogno di eternita e di pace.” 


Giovanni Battista Angioletti, Scrittori d’Europa, Milan, Libreria d'Italia, pp. 182 

(L. 5). 

The young editor of the weekly L’Jialia Letieraria, G. B. Angioletti, publishes 
much in the way of articles, for the most part polemical in nature, on criticism and 
creation. The present volume makes up a collection of his journalistic contributions 
(1922-1927) in the field of criticism. In these essays he treats, among others, 
Nietzsche, Dostoieski, Rimbaud, Bergson, Pirandello, Cecchi, Vossler. In the general 
discussions he reviews the trend of European thought with much penetrating observa- 
tion. It seems that he would isolate European literature from the influence of the 
Occident (America) and the Orient. As is to be expected from a critic of high- 
powered mentality, his premises, though on radical bases, disclose new channels of 
thought as regards literary criticism, keen information, and distinctive interpretation. 
Angioletti, let us hope, will continue in creative criticism, a department in which he 
excells. In this connection let us call to mind the distinction he gained from his 
recent book J/ giorno del giudizio which won the Bagutta Prize for 1927. 


Luigi Tonelli, Alla ricerca della personalita, Catania, Studio Editoriale Moderno, 

1929, pp. 315 (L. 15). 

Signor Tonelli continues his scholarship on topics of vast proportions and wide 
range. We can always be thankful for his publications as they are crammed with 
facts and information. Those who have thumbed his Survey of the Italian Theatre 
will know the usefulness of his texts, for reference. Now, again he presents a book, 
Alla ricerca della personalita, full of ‘‘meaty” material. He divides his book into 
three parts. The first is a panorama of contemporary Italian literature containing 
miniature essays on criticism, theatre, novel, and poetry. The second part of his 
book, Medaglioni, is devoted to the discussion and study of some of the major con- 
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temporary writers: Luigi Capuana, G. A. Cesareo, Ada Negri, Guido Gozzano, Pietro 
Mastri, Angiolo Orvieto, and Sibilla Aleramo. Lastly there are the Profili containing 
studies which, if not as exhaustive as those in the foregoing chapters, are intimately 
and attractively prepared. The writers discussed in these Profili are: Adolfo Albert- 
azzi, Francesco Gaeta, Cesare de Lollis, Virginia Guicciardi Fiastri, Sabatino Lopez, 
Francesco Chiesa, Virgilio Brocchi, Giuseppe Lipparini, Marino Moretti, Margherita 
Sarfatti, Arturo Farinelli, Alfredo Galletti, Guido Manacorda, Emilio Cecchi, Paolo 
Orano, Silvio Benco, Gentucca. 

The only complaint to register against the book is that the subject matter is 
loosely organized, as is the case with his Survey of the Italian Theatre. But once the 
material is unraveled the substance is there, and plenty of it. 


Grazia Deledda, I/ vecchio e i fanciulli, Milan, Fratelli Treves, pp. 227 (L. 13.20). 

The dean of Italian women writers has added another novel to her shelf of over 
a score of others. The freshness of this rural story marks in no way a departure in 
the Deleddian technique of story-telling characterized by simplicity of plot as against 
complication, characters developed from moral activity as against psychological 
introspection, style without artifice as against stylistic display of erudition or sophis- 
tication. 

The plot of this novel is laid in Sardinia during the World War. It revolves 
about three principals, the uncle, the niece, and a youth who by virtue of character 
gains the affection of the uncle, hisemployer. To the bewilderment of the niece, who 
does not relish this state of affairs, the story proceeds with wholesome interest. At 
first she hates this intruder who might inherit the uncle’s possessions; she contrives 
to ruin him by shifting to him the blame of a stolen sum of money. But the unex- 
pected happens in that the youth attempts suicide in a moment of exasperation. 
Then the girl comes to the realization of a great love she has unconsciously harbored 
for the boy. In the last episode of the novel we witness the marriage of the two 
youths. But beyond Sardinia there is the echo of a gigantic struggle. The youth 
leaves to defend his fatherland. Here ends the story of rural people, of staunch 
hearts and primitive passions. 

Our distinguished Sardinian novelist closes this regional story with a modest 
apology classifying herself as a ‘‘tiny poet”’ of love and suffering. 


O. A. BonTEMPO 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


RUMANIAN Book NOTES 


N. lorga, Istoria Romanilor prin cdldtori, Editia II, addéugité, Bucuresti, Editura Casei 

Scoalelor, 1928-1929, 4 volumes, 373 + 288 + 352 + 226 pp. 

These volumes,—intended to be a review of books, memoirs, reports and cor- 
respondence of various French, Italian, German, Russian, Polish, Austrian, English, 
Dutch, Swiss, Spanish, Norwegian and Argentinian merchants, artists, priests, 
government representatives and war correspondents who visited Rumanian provinces 
since the end of the fourteenth century,—under the spell of the master’s style become 
a reconstruction of lands, men and events. Not only do the rulers of the different 
epochs appear in their moments of glory or of sorrow, but in a greater measure come 
the very people, city dwellers as well as peasants. We witness the activities of 
generations, from the year 1389 on. We follow the vagrant host ef visitors on the 
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roads and we reach with them the villages, towns and capitals whose public buildings 
and churches are described with lingering detail. The richness of the minute observa- 
tions lends a peculiar charm to the general outline. 

Professor Iorga’s profound knowledge of the subject and his genius to revive the 
past are obvious in these pages. On the vast background of his own findings, he 
projects the long procession of foreigners, among whom he sifts the well informed from 
the superficial, unravelling conflicting statements, correcting wrong and inaccurate 
impressions. He has a chuckle for naiveties, biting sarcasm for unjust remarks, 
praise with scientific impartiality for sincerity. 

Professor Iorga explains that the lack of descriptions by travelers before the year 
1389 is due to the position of the main highways leading to Eastern and South-Eastern 
Europe, which were not through the Rumanian principalities. And he regrets that, 
due to this cause, there are no written testimonies by visiting foreigners previous to 
that year. Later on, more road facilities and interests bring travelers to Rumania. 
Among the more recent, the Swiss Emil Kohly de Guggsberg is upheld for his healthy 
advice in matters of education: 


“Tf you bring up your children for another country than yours, send them there; 
if you wish to educate them for your fatherland, why send them during their youth to 
lands where they will become used to other customs and traditions? When they 
return, they will be strangers; they will see only France, Switzerland, Germany. 
Instead of making them happy, you will make them unhappy and, moreover, you will 
steal from the State which needs men truly patriotic. 


Michael G. Quin, an English traveler of .1834, saw: 


“beautiful women like antique statues sitting on the shore with veils white as 
snow on their shoulders, priests wearing blue sashes ye in their hands the silver 
headed staffs, shepherds roaming with their sheep. . . .” 


Another English traveler, J. H. Skeene, who published anonymously his Frontier- 
lands of the Christian and the Turk, Comprising Travels in the Regions of the Lower 
Danube, in 1850 and 1851, London, 1853, visits in Galatz Mazeppa’s tomb in the 
Church St. George. Among the English, we miss Mrs. (Mary Adelaide) Walker, 
whose Untrodden Paths in Rumania, with 17 illustrations by the author, London, 
Chapman and Hall, 1888, is of some interest. 

The Argentinian Antonio B. Massioti (E/ libro del viajero, Buenos Aires, 1890) 
is the only one of both Americas represented. The thing he notes is: 

“In short, Bucharest is a city which offers an interesting point of intersection be- 
tween Western and Eastern European civilization, and at the same time a center of 
enticing diversions in those regions. The traveler will find more comfort in the 
Rumanian capital than in the countries surrounding it, especially in the South.” 

An index of names, prepared under the supervision of Dr. Hermine Theil by 
Professor Iorga’s pupils at the school of Valenii de Munte, is appended to the fourth 
volume. 


Zach. C. Pantu, Plantele cunoscute de poporul roman, vocabular botanic cuprinzdnd 
numirile romane, franceze, germane si stiinfifice, Edifia 11, Bucuresti, Editura 
Casei Scoalelor, 1929, xviii + 419 pp. 

After twenty-three years, Dr. Zacharia C. Pantu publishes the second revised 
and completed edition of his botanical vocabulary. Besides the three thousand six 
hundred popular names in the first edition, this new one offers one thousand and fifty 
additional words. They refer to about two thousand species of plants. 
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It offers not only to the botanist, but also to the poet, a world of popular lore. 
It is a fascinating catalog of colorful names of plants and flowers known by the 
Rumanian people, each with a precise description,—a valuable contribution to science; 
many teeming with artistic possibilities,—a treasure for the poet. 

For the linguist it is also welcome, as every plant has its name rendered not only 
in its scientific Latin form, but also into French and German. If at all feasible, it 
would be desirable to have, in a third edition, the English equivalents, as no Ruma- 
nian-English dictionary is available which could give such accurate translations of 
names of flowers. 


N. Cartojan, Cédrfile populare tn literatura romaneascd, Vol. I, Epoca influentei sud- 
slave, Bucuresti, Editura Casei Scoalelor, 1929, viii + 271 pp. + xv planse. 


Since the publication of Dr. Moses Gaster’s study of Rumanian popular literature 
in 1883, research in this particularly rich field has been scant if not completely absent. 
As Dr. Cartojan himself states in his foreword: 


“During the half century which has elapsed since the appearance of Dr. Gaster’s 
book, there has been piled on the shelves of our libraries an enormous amount of 
material of unpublished manuscripts and folk-lore publications. Without counting 
the texts in the libraries of Iasi, Cluj, Cernauti and Sibiu, in the library of the Ru- 
manian Academy alone there are more than one thousand manuscripts of popular 
texts.” 


After such a long period of collecting, the time was more than ripe to resume the 
work outlined by Dr. Gaster, who together with N. Iorga, N. Draganu, Leca Morariu, 
Eufrosina Simionescu and N. Cartojan has recently taken up a few of the problems 
arising from this bulk of material. 


“The present work,’’ writes Dr. Cartojan, “based for the most part on the un- 
published material of the library of the Rumanian Academy, tries to present in a 
synthesis the results of a labor of several years, undertaken in the libraries at home 
and in foreign lands.” 


And the author continues: 


“Tt presents the written popular material in chronologic order and within the 
boundaries of the organic development of the old Rumanian literature.”’ 

Dr. Cartojan also gives much bibliographic material as well. This first volume 
contains the epoch of South-Slavic influence. 

It is indeed a complete and painstaking work of a very conscientious scholar, 
well known for his previous papers on old Rumanian literature. It contains, in an 
extremely clear manner, an accurate rendering of the popular books which pervade 
Rumanian folk-lore in a considerable measure. And this influence is traced to the 
very source. 

The author takes up the Slavonic apocryphal popular literature which left its 
imprint in the Rumanian provinces, the part of the Bogomiles in the spreading of this 
apocryphal literature, the legends with Bogomilian character, the texts Adam and Eve, 
The Apocalypse of Saint Paul, of the Holy Virgin, of Saint John, Abraham's Death, 
The Apocryphal Epistles, the so-called Paleea Biblical Legends, The Sybil’s Oracle, The 
Wood of the Cross. He further deals with the hagiographic legends and astrological 
literature. 

It is interesting to note the chapter devoted to the Fiore di virt which shows the 
relations between old Rumanian literature and the medieval Italian. This thirteenth 
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century Italian text appeared in the Danubian lands under the name Albinusa or 
Floarea Darurilor. The book left an indelible mark in Rumanian folk-lore. The 
theme A médrdta turturicéd (The Embittered Turtle-Dove), for instance, which inspired 
not only the anonymous author of the popular song but also Ienache Vacdrescu 
(1740?-1799?), is found in the chapter Castit@. This very theme which thrives in 
Northern as well as Southern European folk-lore may be recognized even in much 
older texts, according to Dr. Cartojan. The Fisiolog (Physiologus), which is a book of 
would-be natural history and which gives descriptions of animals, birds, reptiles and 
fish, and their habits, as well as moral and religious teachings of which they are the 
symbols, and where we discover the Turtle-dove motive, “was composed in Egypt, 
in the second century, when the Hellenistic and the Judaico-Oriental cultures inter- 
sected there.” 

The popular novels Alexandria, Varlaam si Ioasaf and Archirie si Anadan close 
the first volume of this absorbing study. 


Gheorghe Adamescu, Contribufiune la bibliografia romdneascd, Fascicola III-a, 
Istoria literaturit romdne, Texte si autori, 1500-1925 (Seria III-a), Bucuresti, 
Editura Casei Scoalelor, 1928, iv + 530 pp. 

Incomplete as it appears, Professor George Adamescu’s bibliography answers the 
needs of investigators in the field of Rumanian letters. 

Professor Adamescu offers the apology that this is not a critical, but a biblio- 
graphical work, and especially points out the fact that uniformity in presenting the 
authors, their productions and the list of books and periodicals dealing with them, 
would have enhanced considerably the value of the undertaking. But when we bear 
in mind the difficulties under which he collected the material published in this and 
the two preceding volumes, we must be thankful to him for enabling us to have a 
basis for our literary research. 


Vasile V. Hanes, Formarea opiniunti franceze asupra Roméniei tn secolul al XIX-lea, 
Craiova-Bucuresti, Scrisul RomAnesc, 1929, 2 volumes, 199 + 182 pp. 


The friendly relations between France and Rumania have been the subject of 
many a treatise published by Rumanian scholars during the last few decades. Yet 
the particular aspect considered by Dr. Vasile V. Hanes is of special interest. That 
Rumania was and continues to be eager to imbibe French thought and that Rumanian 
public opinion has been fashioned after the older Latin sister for more than a century, 
there is not the slightest doubt. In spite of other preponderances of Western Europe, 
of Germanic or Italian source, the French influence is the strongest. Nevertheless, a 
legitimate inquisitiveness prompted the author of these two volumes to investigate 
French opinion about Rumania. 

Dr. Hanes alleges that such an estimate of Rumania in France has existed, in a 
restricted sense of the word, in the judgment, enthusiasm and support of publicists, 
writers and scholars who have given a helpful hand to Rumanian claims in moments 
of stress. The union of the principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, the war for 
independence of 1877-78, and finally the treaty of Versailles at the conclusion of the 
latest European war, which recognized the larger union of all Rumanian provinces, 
are the results of this attitude. Statesmen were prompted to create a greater Ru- 
mania in the atmosphere of sympathy prepared by the written and spoken word of 
the French. 

At a closer view of the facts that led France to sustain the Rumanian demands, 
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Dr. Hanes discovers, however, that, although the Rumanians appealed to the senti- 
ments of a far more influential member of the same race, and considered this element 
decisive, France has always put these considerations on a second plane, as something 
accidental and auxiliary, as an interesting detail of course, but which could not in- 
fluence the political position of the two countries. Although I. A. Vaillant, Edgar 
Quinet, and others raised a warm voice in behalf of Rumanian rights, their appeals 
did not stir the desired echo in the mass of the French people. This was due, as Dr. 
Hanes states, to the lack of more detailed information. 

“How many times,” writes the author, ‘‘ during the nineteenth century and some- 
times to-day, have we the sad opportunity to realize how little known are our country, 
history, state organization an eet my in the brilliant Western republic. And the 
small contribution of culture and civilization we brought, by so many noble efforts, 
during the last century, was not known, has not succeeded in enhancing us in the eyes 
of the related people of France.” 

It seems that the above statement is somewhat erroneous. France has recognized 
Rumanian contributions to literature, art, and science. If we only think of the num- 
ber of Rumanian writers, artists and scholars who in recent years have won the ap- 
preciation and applause of Paris, it is hard to agree with Dr. Hanes on this particular 
point. 

The author reaches the conclusion that France has lent her generous support to 
Rumanian movements in the name of one principle: the right of the smaller nationalities 
tofreedom. And in virtue of this principle it embraced in one large gesture the Greeks, 
Hungarians, Poles, Eastern Slavs and Rumanians. The problem thus presented, 
even if we were to accept the more realistic political and economic motives of the 
French influence in Eastern Europe, calls for discussion. 

Dr. Hanes himself is loath to shatter cherished convictions of the special interest 
France has shown in Rumania. He offers a stimulating contribution to the history 
of the intellectual relations between the two Latin nations. 


R. Iosif, Grigorescu, cu o prefafé de St. I. Nenifescu, Bucuresti, Editura Bibliofila, 

Strada Wilson, 1927, 12 aquaforte. 

The life of Nicolae Grigorescu (1838-1907), the sixth child of a poor family, who 
begins as an apprentice to an ikon-maker and becomes a famous artist schooled in the 
tradition of Fontainebleau, and highly appreciated by critics of Western European 
capitals,—this life in itself would offer the biographer a chromatic subject. And the 
twelve etchings by R. Iosif, which speak only with light and shadow, give the most 
remarkable episode of the master’s career. They are reproductions of the great 
paintings in which there is so much sun and color of the native soil: slender peasant 
maidens, grave and wise shepherds, golden fields studded with jewel-like flowers, ox- 
carts slowly driven on the enchanted highways. 

losif’s etchings, as Mr. Nenitescu points out in his interesting preface, are not 
reproductions literally, but transpositions; not copies, but interpretations. They live 
by themselves. To any one who wishes to receive an authentic impression of pictur- 
esque Rumania, this collection is warmly recommended. 


Studi Rumeni, a cura del Dott. Carlo Tagliavini, volume IV (1929-1930), Pubblica- 
zioni dell’ “ Istituto per l’Europa Orientale,"” Roma, Anonima Romana Editoriale, 
1930, xi + 215 pp. 

Professor Carlo Tagliavini gives his fourth volume of this Italian publication 
consecrated to Rumanian studies, to which contribute the late Professor Aldo Alber- 
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toni on Diritto bizantino, diritti balcanici, diritto italiano, Professor W. Meyer-Liibke 
on the Rumanian word Frasin, and Dr. L. Treml, Di un probabile calco linguistico 
nella Palia di Ordstie. Yet the bulk of research is offered by that tireless scholar 
Professor Tagliavini. Besides his introduction and commentary to an eighteenth 
century text, by Father Antonio Maria Mauro, Un manuale di conversazione Italo- 
Rumeno ad uso dei missionari, Professor Tagliavini reviews, with but three exceptions, 
all the books and periodicals, of an impressive array. The three other reviews are 
due to Messrs. L. Gébl, L. Treml and N. Georgescu-Tistu. Needless to add, the 
services rendered by Studi Rumeni to Rumanian learning are of great import, as it 
not only appeals to larger audiences but it also brings valuable interpretations by 
scholars of world-wide repute. 


LEON FERARU 
LonG IsLAND UNIVERSITY 


ROMANCE LANGUAGE CLASS TEXTS 


Ruiz de Alarcén, La verdad sospechosa. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and 

Vocabulary by A. L. Owen, Boston, Heath, 1928, xxx + 177 pp. 

Almost a century ago when some of our slightly naive grandsires were fond of 
hypothesizing about the literary works that should be saved were our planet washed 
by a new deluge, Ochoa would have rescued this comedia with only three others of 
the whole drama of the Golden Age, as the most worthy legacies to future generations. 
He was neither the first nor the last to discover its supreme merit. The great Cor- 
neille, who made so close an imitation of it in his Le Menteur, sighed that he would 
have sacrificed two of his best works to have written so perfect a comedy, while 
Moliére, equally enthusiastic, confessed that it had been his model. 

And all this signal praise is well founded. Whereas other grand heroes of the 
Siglo de Oro, for all their sweeping gestures, ceremonious bows and florid eloquence, 
leave us cold, and finally glide into the wings like dim shadows,—the human and 
somewhat sinful Don Garcia in La verdad sospechosa comes as a refreshing reminder 
that then also men were of flesh and blood, and not mere indistinct symbols of perfect 
chivalry. Yet Don Garcia is equally bowing and even more eloquent than his com- 
peers,—but fortunately a far less perfect, and far more living man. 

For what has remained perennially fresh in this comedy is the character of the 
arch-liar-artist, Don Garcia, this early Peer Gynt. In him lying becomes an art, an 
end in itself; and thus he merges into the psychology of the artist as the conscious 
creator of the illusion of a more sumptuous reality than life affords. This “dilettante 
of the illusion” toys with his inventions as with so many colored balls,—to exercise 
an artistic skill and “pour rendre les instants moins lourds.”” Perilously he dances 
over the tight-ropes of an interwoven net of lies and stands back to admire the several 
illusionary personalities which he has created and which he delegates to play su- 
premely flexible roles. And, allowing for the difference in time and milieu, has 
Pirandello ever created a subtler and more disconcerting “problem of personality” 
than Alarcén? 

In one respect time has readjusted the balance. We are more interested in the 
character as such than in the disposal which Alarcén made of him. When poetic 
justice is visited upon him, we may be allowed to feel dismayed about the sacrifice of 
such a protean inventor of many-lives-in-one who has to become a dutiful noble re- 
duced to the traditional lofty gestures. In a word, the moral tendency of which 
Alarcén, the good bourgeois, was so proud; the weighty discourses he put in the 
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mouth of a father who savors too insistently of a class-conscious Polonius, seem to us 
far inferior artistically to the creation of the complex Don Garcia and to his treating 
the world and his life and himself as a pretext for an unending imbroglio and a con- 
tinual masquerade. 

For this stimulating play one might have wished a less stereotyped introduction. 
Its tonality might have borrowed, for instance, something of the color of Wilde’s 
Apology for Lying rather than exclusively from the pedestrian exposé of the scholar. 
But nobody can gainsay that the editor has written a well-informed and useful essay, 
replete with data and facts which are of real help to the reader. 


Francisco de Rojas, Del rey abajo, ninguno. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary by Nils Flaten, N. Y., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1929, 189 pp. 


By a strange coincidence, this is another of the four plays which Ochoa prized 
above all others of the Siglo de Oro, and one which Menéndez y Pelayo believed to be 
as enthralling on the stage now, without a single modification, as when it first ap- 
peared. One of the suggestive titles under which it was issued, El labrador mds 
honrado, shows clearly that the work was grouped in the genre of the honor plays, and 
drew more specifically on the theme of the noble peasant versus profligate noble, 
about which so many plays of the period centered, and which most of the leading 
dramatists of the time essayed. Lope de Vega used it in a whole series of plays: in 
his Peribdfiez, La fuente ovejuna, El mejor alcalde, el rey, etc., Calder6n built upon it his 
renowned Alcalde de Zalamea, while many other playwrights found similar inspiration 
in this ever appealing subject. 

In the age when plays won applause chiefly through diversity within uniformity, 
this drama follows closely enough the formula and precepts of Lope de Vega, and 
would read like an embellished reworking of his Peribdjiez, if its plot did not strive 
for a higher stake, and if its motivation were not more calculatingly prepared. It 
seems to follow Peribdfiez almost scene by scene; it presents the same ideal youthful 
husband and wife, and a similar lascivious noble who casts a shadow of tragedy over 
their idyllic love; it follows up with the same simple constancy of the perfect wife, 
the same furious vengeance of an outraged husband, and the final absolution by the 
historical king through the mediation of a compassionate queen. 

Yet while adopting the formula fully, Rojas Zorrilla created a new play. He was 
careful to make his honorable peasant a nobleman in disguise, disillusioned with the 
ingratitude of the mighty. For this reason the highly lyric speeches he utters are 
not at all as incongruous as the polished verses of Peribéjiez had been in the mouth of a 
humble and untutored peasant. Lope’s character was in essence similar to all the 
other heroes of his comedias. The courtier’s songs he sang in praise of his beautiful 
Casilda seemed a mere transposition of adulating courtly compliments into bucolic 
terms: the star-bright eyes of the beloved, the gentle zephyrs of one’s desires, were 
changed into the sweet scent of new-mown hay, the gay brilliance of wild flowers, and 
the perfume of young wine. But Rojas Zorrilla was careful to lend plausibility to 
this indispensable constituent of the most approved drama of his age. At the same 
time he adds novelistic elements,—the exile of the father, the life of a savage that he 
led before his death, the staunch friendship of the Count of Orgaz, etc. 

In still another respect he departed from the comparatively simpler device of 
Lope’s technique. He made more complex the jealousy of the husband by super- 
imposing upon it another form of ‘“‘honor,’’—the sacredness of the King’s person. 
He thus intensified the psychological struggle in Garcia’s mind. It grew more dra- 
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matic for the very reason that it was pent up, and because the conflict was transposed 
to a higher realm. The issue became one of honor versus duty to the King, the most 
elated of mortals, whereas in Peribdfiez it had remained merely personal honor versus 
a social superior. 

The play, while still one of the most technically perfect of the genre, turns the 
stress more from the overflowing and sometimes dispersed action of a Lope to a more 
concentrated psychological study of ‘“‘honor” which Lope himself had already, in his 
Arte nuevo de hacer comedias, suggested as one of the most potent resources of a 
dramatist. The reproduction of this text, with its simple but pointed introduction, 
will allow the American student to appreciate this ever popular masterpiece of the 
drama of the Golden Age. 

BARBARA MATULKA 

WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 

NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 


Abbé Antoine-Francois Prévost, Manon Lescaut. Edited with Introduction, Notes, 
etc., by Harry Kurz, N. Y., Oxford Press, 1929, 287 pp. 


One may no longer accuse American publishers of being timorous or unduly prud- 
ish in the choice of school texts. The present edition of Manon Lescaut and Voltaire’s 
Candide, published by Prentice Hall, Inc., have appeared in rapid succession to dispel 
all doubts on that score. We thus have available for class-room use the two out- 
standing masterpieces of prose fiction in eighteenth century French literature. 

The Introduction which Professor Kurz has prefixed to the novel presents the 
facts and problems concerning the Abbé Prévost’s career with more than a little 
thoughtfulness. The editor succeeds in giving his pages the perfume of the century 
with its literary quarrels of a highly personal nature, by recounting the legends that 
have attached themselves to the novelist’s name through the writings of his literary 
enemies. They were no doubt augmented in number by Prévost’s status as an un- 
frocked abbé—a social type of the eighteenth century which was the recurrent target 
for the writers of vaudevilles. These spurious but long-lived canards were disen- 
tangled from the true facts of the novelist’s life by Henry Harrisse no less than one 
hundred years after the novelist’s death. After presenting the legend, the editor 
sympathetically draws Prévost’s historical portrait; he characterizes the abbé’s early, 
checkered career as ‘‘clouded with hesitation,’ and presents the novelist in his later 
life as a determined pioneer, endeavoring to live by his pen. 

Other portions of the Introduction discuss Prévost’s place in the eighteenth cen- 
tury French novel, his contribution to the spread of anglomania in France, his origi- 
nality in proclaiming ‘‘in the novel the divine right of passion.” The statement that 
Prévost’s novels are the “first which made people weep” is also advanced by Le Bre- 
ton, The possibility of Prévost’s having drawn his plot for Manon from his own 
personal experiences is succinctly put. The editor takes an affirmative stand in the 
matter, but quotes opposite opinions, especially the suggestions made in Paul 
Hazard’s Etudes critiques sur Manon Lescaut. 

An attractive feature of the edition and one which the college teacher of literature 
will no doubt welcome is the explication littéraire appended to the text. A model 
legon which is aimed at analyzing the masterpiece into its literary elements, and by 
way of comparison with other works, at finding its place in literary history, is 
followed by suggestions to be used in other, similar lessons. To provide additional 
practice in literary appraisal the editor has ‘culled from French critics many of their 
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judgments and analyses of this novel, and has compactly arranged them under 
leading headings, so that they form a supplementary series of literary exercises ap- 
propriate to the novel.” 


Delisle’s Arlequin Sauvage. Edited with Introduction, Notes, etc., by Nolan A. 

Goodyear, N. Y., Century Co., 1928, 121 pp. 

Professor Goodyear’s edition of Delisle’s Arlequin Sauvage, which was presented 
for the first time in 1721 at the Théatre Italien, is a welcome addition to the list of 
texts for class-room use. Delisle’s work has its place in literary history. Before 
Voltaire’s Alzire Delisle attempted a contrast of American and European customs in 
this play, and before Rousseau he proclaimed the uncivilized American aborigines, 
“bons naturellement,” even though ‘‘ils ne savent pas un mot des lois.” The editor, 
while he does in a cursory fashion indicate the general lines of French thought which 
philosophically considered the savage, and while he does make evident that no one 
before Delisle expressed so clearly and so forcefully the opposition between the 
“state of nature” and the “state of civilization,’’ prefers to dedicate by far the greater 
part of his Introduction to the harlequinade in France. He uses the play and its 
leading character, Harlequin, as the springboard, so to speak, for his discussion of 
the Théatre Italien. 

The Introduction sketches the evolution of the peculiarly Italian commedia 
dell’arte—a dramatic type in which the dialogue is improvised by standardized types 
of actors. After a brief consideration of the several theories on the origins of impro- 
vised comedy, the editor devotes subsequent sections to the Italian players in France 
and their influence upon the French stage. Among the novelties which the Italian 
troupes introduced are mentioned the inclusion of music and highly developed stage 
machinery. Reference is also made to Moliére’s relations with the Italian theatre 
and to the Théatre de la Foire which sprang into prominence when the Théatre Italien 
was closed at the very end of the seventeenth century. 

The bibliography is, on the whole, well chosen; it gives the source books for the 
Théatre Italien and mentions the leading studies devoted to the commedia dell’ arte. 
Since the publication of the bibliography, an English translation of Duchartre, 
La Comédie italienne, has appeared, which of course could not be mentioned. 


BERNARD LEvy 
COLLEGE OF THE City OF NEW YORK 


FACULTY NOTES 


Brown UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. Mr. Robert Williams, formerly In- 
structor in Columbia, has been appointed Instructor in Spanish. 

CoL_GATE UNIversity, Hamitton, N. Y. Prof. F. M. Jones will be on leave of 
absence in France for the year 1930-31. Mr. Chas. A. Choquette has resigned in 
order to accept a position as Instructor in French in Cornell. Mr. Harold Clapp will 
fill the vacancy left by Mr. Choquette. 

COLLEGE OF THE City OF NEw York. Dr. S. A. Rhodes has been appointed 
Instructor in Romance Languages. B. Levy, who recently received the Ph.D. 
degree at Columbia on his dissertation, The Unpublished Plays of Carolet: A New 
Chapter on the Théétre de la Foire, has been promoted to Instructor. School of Business 
and Civic Administration: Dr. F. Rougier has been appointed Instructor in Romance 
Languages. E. H. Polinger was granted the Ph.D. degree at Columbia on his disser- 
tation, Pierre-Charles Roy, Playwright and Satirist (1683-1764). 
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CotumBiA UNIversity. F. Strowski and E. Faral have been appointed as 
Visiting Professors in French literature for 1930-31. Giuseppe Prezzolini has ac- 
cepted a position as Professor of Italian and Director of the Casa Italiana. Gabriela 
Mistral, the South American poetess, will be Visiting Professor of Spanish in Barnard 
College. Dr. Cargill Sprietsma has been appointed Instructor in French. Dr. Angel 
del Rfo has been promoted from Instructor to Asst. Professor of Spanish. 

DENISON UNIVERSITY, GRANVILLE, O. Dr. W. A. Chamberlin, Head of the 
Department of Modern Languages, has been away on leave during the second 
semester. Wm. N. Felt, Instructor, has been studying the past year at the Univer- 
sity of Bordeaux, where he was granted a scholarship. 

Emory University, EMory University, Ga. Professors Nolan A. Goodyear 
and J. G. Stipe, Asst. Prof. W. A. Strozier, and M. George Raffalovich, Lecturer, all 
regular members of the Department, have been appointed to give the courses in 
Romance Languages in the Summer School. Asst. Prof. John A. Strausbaugh re- 
turned at the beginning of the past year after a year’s leave of absence spent at the 
University of Chicago completing requirements for the doctorate. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. Prof. J. D. M. Ford represented this 
University at the dedication of the new buildings of the University of Brussels which 
took place in June, 1930. Prof. C. H. Grandgent will be Exchange Professor to 
France in the second half of 1930-31. 

Hopart COLLEGE, GENEVA, N. Y. Mr. A. L. Mezzacappa, who has been 
Instructor in Romance Languages for several years, has received a part time teaching 
position in Harvard and will continue his work for the Ph.D. degree. His position 
has been filled by Mr. Hugh Merson, formerly Instructor in the Columbia Grammar 
School, New York. 

Knox CoLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILL. Miss Sarah E. Coleman will spend the sum- 
mer at the Univ. of Mexico. Miss Lily Lindahl is traveling abroad. Prof. Harry 
Kurz will be on leave of absence next year for study abroad, 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, PRINCETON, N. J. M. André Maurois has been ap- 
pointed Visiting Professor of French during the first term and Prof. Paul Laumonier, 
of the University of Bordeaux, will be Visiting Professor of French during the second 
semester. C. Wesley Bird, at present studying at the University of Grenoble, has 
accepted an appointment as Instructor in French. C. M. Crist, now studying at the 
Princeton Graduate School, has been taken on as part time Instructor in French. 
J. G. Roberts, now Instructor at Harvard, has been added to the staff as Instructor in 
French. E. B. L. Borgeroff, Princeton 1930, has been made Instructor in French. 
W. H. Shoemaker, studying at present in the Princeton Graduate School, will become 
Instructor in Spanish. F. F. Crowley, now studying in the Princeton Graduate 
School, has been added as part time Instructor in Spanish. Prof. W. S. Hastings, of 
the French Department, who has leave of absence for the first semester, will be in 
France, working on a new edition of the correspondence of Balzac. Prof. C. C. Con- 
nell, of the Spanish Department, leaves to take graduate work at Harvard. H. A. 
Grubbs, Instructor in French, has resigned in order to do work abroad. 

PurDUE UNIVERSITY, LAFAYETTE, IND. Edin Brenes, Instructor in Spanish, 
has been advanced to the rank of Asst. Professor of Spanish. Marie D. Loop, 
Instructor in Spanish, has resigned. D. H. Patterson, of Syracuse University, has 
been appointed Instructor in Spanish. 

REED COLLEGE, PORTLAND, ORE. La Renaissance du Livre, Brussels, has just 
published a volume of essays entitled Le Roman belge contemporain by Prof. Benjamin 
M. Woodbridge. The preface is contributed by Prof. Maurice Wilmotte. 
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RutTGERS UNIversiTy, NEw Brunswick, N.J. Mr. Lewis A. Ondis has resigned 
to accept a poistion in Ohio University, Athens. Mr. Clarence E. Turner has been 
assigned a position as Instructor in French for next year. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. French: Professors Henri Chamard, 
of the University of Paris, and Gilbert Chinard, of Johns Hopkins University, have 
been appointed to teach in the Summer Session of 1930. In August, 1930, Mr. 
Gabriel Bonno, who during the year 1929-30 has been in Paris completing his thesis 
for the Doctorat és Lettres, will return as Lecturer in French. Prof. Percival B. Fay, 
Chairman of the Department, has been promoted from Assoc. Professor to Professor 
of French. Spanish: Prof. Erasmo Buceta, who has spent the past six months in 
Spain, will remain there during next year on leave of absence from the University. 
Prof. Arturo Torres-Rioseco will teach at the Univ. of Mexico this summer. Mr. 
Hermenehildo Corbaté, who received the Ph.D. degree here in May, 1930, has ac- 
cepted a position at the Univ. of California at Los Angeles during the coming year. 
Dr. Fidelino de Figueiredo of Lisbon, Portugal, will come to this University as Visiting 
Professor of Portuguese and Spanish during the spring semester of 1930-31. 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, O. A number of lectures of interest to 
students of French and Spanish literature have been given here under the auspices of 
the Ropes Foundation for the Comparative Study of Literature. On November 18, 
19 and 20, 1929, Prof. E. H. Wright, of Columbia, gave three lectures on the signifi- 
cance of Rousseau—‘‘ Rousseau and His Philosophy,” ‘‘Rousseau and Education” 
and “‘ Rousseau and Religion.” On April 10, 1930, Prof. André Morize, of Harvard, 
lectured in French on Voltaire. Prof. Hayward Keniston, of the Univ. of Chicago, 
gave three lectures, on April 28, 29 and 30, on the general topic of Spanish poetry. 
The individual titles of these interesting lectures were ‘‘ The Ballads,” ‘‘The Mystics’’ 
and “‘The Modernists.”” Prof. Philip Ogden, Head of the Department of Romance 
Languages, is devoting his sabbatical year to research in France. In his absence, 
Prof. M. J. Hubert, acting Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, is acting Head of the 
Department. Next year Asst. Prof. Willard A. Kinne will be absent on leave; he 
plans to spend his sabbatical year in study and research. Mr. Chas. A. Brigham of 
this Department will teach here during the first term of the Summer Session. Other 
members of this Department are: Assoc. Prof. Chesley M. Hutchings; Asst. Profs. 
Louis Salbitano and Dillwyn F. Ratcliff; and Mrs. M. J. Hubert and Mr. Leslie G. 
Irwin. 

UNIVERSITY OF CoLoRADO, BouLpDER. Charles A. Newcomer (M.A. Univ. of 
Kansas, 1930) has been appointed Instructor in Spanish for 1930-31, to take the place 
of Asst. Prof. Stuart Cuthbertson, who is absent on leave. During the Summer 
Session Professors E. A. Méras, of Adelphi College, and C. F. Zeek, of Southern 
Methodist University at Dallas, Texas, will be Visiting Professors of French, and 
Prof. William Guevara, of the Univ. of South Dakota, Visiting Professor of Spanish. 

UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, NEWARK. The Committee on Foreign Study has 
begun to publish Foreign Study Notes, edited by the students and the staff of the Dept. 
of Romance Languages. The publication secured the collaboration of several out- 
standing French scholars such as F. Baldensperger, C. Guignebert, G. Reynier, M. 
Bouteron and F. Gaiffe. It describes the activity of the Delaware group in Paris. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA. Prof. T. R. Palfrey has resigned his position 
to become Assoc. Professor of French in Northwestern University. Prof. Julio 
Jiménez Rueda returned to his duties at the University of Mexico after spending the 
second semester of 1929-30 as Visiting Professor of Spanish in this University. 
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Prof. John Van Horne, who has been abroad on a Guggenheim Fellowship, returns 
from a sabbatical leave of absence in Italy and Spain. Prof. Régis Michaud, who was 
Visiting Professor at Dartmouth in 1929-30, joins the Department as Visiting 
Professor in French for 1930-31. Mr. José A. Balseiro, of Porto Rico, who has spent 
the last six years in Spain, has been appointed Asst. Professor in the Department for 
one year. He is the author of two volumes of critical essays published under the 
title of El Vigia, and other works. Dr. C. C. Gullette, of the Univ. of Wisconsin, has 
been appointed Associate in Romance Languages. 

UNIVERSITY OF MicHIGAN, ANN ArBor. The following new appointments have 
been made: Emilio J. Calvacca, formerly of the Univ. of Buffalo, as part time In- 
structor in Italian; Luther Dennis, of Georgetown College, as part time Instructor in 
Spanish; Jacques J. Engerrand, formerly connected with the Univ. of Texas, as 
Instructor in French; Robert C. Hamlet, of the Univ. of Maine, as part time Instruc- 
tor in French; Dr. Camillo P. Merlino, of Bryn Mawr College, as Asst. Professor of 
Italian, and Chas. N. Staubach, previously of the Univ. of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, as 
Instructor in Spanish. Harry V. Wann has left to become Professor of French and 
Head of the Department of Romance Languages in the Indiana State Teachers’ 
College, Terre Haute. The degree of Ph.D. has just been granted to him on the sub- 
ject The Tradition of the Homeric Simile in the Eighteenth Century. Douglas M. 
Whittemore will become Instructor in the Menlo Junior College, Menlo Park, 
California. Wm. A. McLaughlin, Assoc. Professor of Romance Languages, will be on 
leave of absence for the academic year 1930-31. Warner F. Patterson has been 
promoted from Instructor to Asst. Professor of French. He expects soon to take his 
Ph.D. at Columbia University. His dissertation is: Arts Poétiques of the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries. In February, 1930, the Ph.D. degree was granted to Newton S. 
Bement, on the dissertation, Comparative Researches in the Syntax of the Personal 
Moods from Commynes to Malherbe. 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, NorMAN. Mr. Maurice Halperin, Instructor in 
French, has been awarded one of the French Field Service Fellowships. W. A. 
Willibrand, Asst. Professor of Modern Languages, will spend his sabbatical leave at 
Strasbourg. New members of the staff for the coming year include Louis Woerner, 
formerly of Stanford University, to be Asst. Professor of French, and Yvonne Fleury, 
of Lausanne, Switzerland, to be Assistant in French. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, EUGENE. Miss Christina Crane, Instructor in Ro- 
mance Languages, returns in September after a year’s leave of absence spent in study 
at the Sorbonne. 

University oF SoutH Dakota, VERMILION. During the past year William 
Guevara, M.A. Minnesota, has been Assoc. Professor of Spanish. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Mapison. Beginning with the Summer Session of 
1930, the Dept. of Romance Languages will be divided into two separate departments 
—Dept. of French and Italian and Dept. of Spanish and Portuguese. Prof. H. C. 
Berkowitz has been granted a Guggenheim Fellowship for 1930-31 and will spend the 
year in Spain. Mr. C. T. Caddock, Instructor in French, will be in France for the 
year, having a “poste d’assistant” in a French lycée. He will teach at Chautauqua, 
New York, thissummer. Prof. F. D. Cheydleur will teach in the Summer Session at 
the Univ. of Chicago. Miss Melissa Cilley, Instructor in Spanish, will teach next 
year at Agnes Scott College, Decatur,Ga. Miss Anne Gasool, Asst. in French, has an 
Instructorship at Smith College for the coming year. Miss Rebecca Flint, who 
received her Ph.D. this year, will be Asst. Professor of French at Russell Sage College, 
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Troy, N. Y. The subject of her dissertation was: The Altitude of Brunetigre Toward 
the Novelists and Poets of His Age. Mr. W. J. Gaines, who has been abroad during 
the past year, will return to be Assoc. Professor of French at the Univ. of Richmond, 
Virginia. Prof. W. F. Giese will spend the year at his home in Ascona, Switzerland. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Greenleaf will be on leave 1930-31 and will spend the year 
abroad, mostly in France. Mr. C. C. Gullette, who will obtain his Ph.D. this year, 
will be Associate in French at the Univ. of Illinois. The subject of his dissertation is: 
The Growth of Realism in Alphonse Daudet. Mr. Elton C. Hocking, Instructor in 
French, who will be granted his doctorate in the summer of 1930, will go abroad as 
Markham Fellow for 1930-31. The subject of his dissertation is: Brunetiére’s 
Attitude Toward Art. Mr. F. M. Kercheville, Fellow in the Department during the 
past year, will return to the Univ. of South Dakota, from which he was on leave. 
Miss Jeanne Mettenet, Instructor in French, goes to the John Burroughs School, 
Clayton, Missouri, for the coming year. Prof. R. B. Michell will teach at Duke 
University in the Summer Session. Miss Trinidad de Mora, Asst. in Spanish, will 
teach at the College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif., in the Summer Session, and will 
become Asst. Professor of Spanish at Baker University, Baldwin, Kan., for 1930-31. 
Miss Margaret Mott, Instructor in French, has resigned. Prof. Joaquin Ortega, 
abroad this year, will return as Chairman of the Dept. of Spanish. Prof. S. G. A. 
Rogers will be on leave 1930-31, and will spend the year in writing. Prof. Hugh A. 
Smith, who was Director of the American University Union in Paris in 1929-30, will 
return to this University and resume the Chairmanship of the Dept. of French and 
Italian. Prof. A. G. Solalinde will teach at Stanford University in the Summer 
Session. Miss Marguerite Treille will become Professor of French and Head of the 
Modern Language Department at Baker University, Baldwin, Kan., for the coming 
year. Mr. Joseph Palmeri has the Scholarship in the Dept. of French and Italian 
for 1930-31, and Mr. Wilson Wilmarth the Fellowship. Miss Mary Dallera will go 
to the Univ. of Illinois as Asst. in Spanish. Mr. M. P. Knott, formerly in charge of 
French at the State College of Washington, Pullman, will become Instructor in 
French here for the coming year in order to continue his graduate work. Prof. A. E. 
Lyon will be at the Univ. of Illinois in the Summer Session in place of Professor Hen- 
drix, who was unable to teach this summer. Mr. N. A. Magaro has accepted a posi- 
tion as Instructor in Spanish at Indiana University. Mr. Alden R. Hefler, M.A. 
Harvard, formerly Instructor in French at Rice Institute, and during the past year 
studying in Spain, has been appointed Instructor in French for 1930-31. Mr. J. H. 
Herriott, a former member of the Department who during the past year has been 
Instructor at Princeton, will return next year as Asst. Professor of Spanish. Mr. 
Francis Roy, B.A. Saint Anne College, Nova Scotia, and during the past four years 
studying in France, has been appointed Instructor in French for the coming year. 
Mlle Simone Verrier, who has her Licence-és-Lettres from the Univ. of Poitiers, and 
who has been teaching in England during the past year, will come here as Instructor 
in French. Promotions in the Departments include the following: Assoc. Prof. F. D. 
Cheydleur to Professor of French; Marjorie Covert from Asst. to Instructor in French; 
André Lévéque from Asst. to Instructor in French; E. E. Milligan from Asst. to 
Instructor in French; J. M. Sullivan from Asst. to Instructor in French; Esther Mar- 
hofer from Asst. to Instructor in Italian; Joseph Rossi from Asst. to Instructor in 
Italian. New Assistants who have been appointed for next year are: Mrs. Mary B. 
Anderson, Miss Anne Corfmat, Mr. Winslow Davies, Miss Catherine Staudt, Miss 
Beatrice Wadleigh. 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND, O. Thomas G. Bergin, Ph.D., 
formerly Instructor in Italian at Yale, has been appointed Assoc. Professor of Italian. 

WHEATON COLLEGE, Norton, Mass. Prof. Agnes R. Riddell, Head of the 
Department of Romance Languages, will be on leave of absence in 1930-31. Assoc. 
Prof. Marguerite Metivier will be acting Head of the Dept. for the year. Assoc. 
Prof. Anne Cutting Jones, of Wells College, will conduct Prof. Riddell’s classes. Asst. 
Prof. Marie-Rose Buchler will spend next year in France. Her place will be filled by 
Instructor Lily Durrleman. Asst. Prof. Anne Harrington has edited Aliar Mayor by 
Concha Espina. Virginia Moss, Wheaton, 1930, has been appointed Instructor in 
Spanish for 1930-31. 


CAROLINE MATULKA 
New York City 


VARIA 


EpUCATIONAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHIC—StTupI RuMENI (Rome, Vol. IV, 1929-30) 
contains the following résumé of Volume XIX (1928) of the Romanic REVIEW as 
viewed from the angle of Rumanian studies: ‘Fra gli studi pubblicati in questa si- 
gnorile rivista americana nessuno interessa, in questa annata, direttamente gli Studi 
Rumeni. Notiamo perd Aur. M. Espinosa, La sinalefa y la compensacién entre versos 
en la versificactén espaiiola, pp. 289-301, prima puntata di un lavoro che ha importanza 
anche generale e che pud essere utilmente confrontato, per le differenze e somiglianze 
colle condizioni rumene, colla dissertazione di A. Scriban, Hiatus, Elision und Syna- 
liphe im rumanischen Vers, Halle, 1903. Nella sezione ‘ Reviews’ notiamo: A. H. 
Krappe, The Study of European Folklore Since 1914, pp. 35-40, dove non si tiene 
abbastanza conto del folclore rumeno, ma specialmente due rubriche di L. Feraru, 
lettore di rumeno alla Columbia University: Rumanian Literary News and Comment, 
pp. 267-68, ove s’informa esattamente il pubbico americano delle ultime novita 
letterarie rumene, con precisione e finezza di giudizio."—THE INTERNATIONAL 
AuxiLiary LANGUAGE AssocIATION held its annual meeting at the home of Mrs. 
Dave H. Morris in New York on May 19. Mrs. Morris reported on the recent 
meeting of linguistic research held in Geneva, which was presided over by Professor 
Otto Jespersen of Denmark, and which was attended by exponents of six rival 
international languages, Esperanto, Ido, Nov-Esperanto, Occidental. Novial and 
Latin without inflections. According to Mrs. Morris it was the consensus of opinion 
at the meeting that one neutral language, secondary to all national languages and in 
conflict with none, be developed and established. The experts further recommended 
that IALA undertake the task of preparing this language. It is interesting to recall 
that this idea was first proposed in an article entitled ‘‘ Memorandum on the Problem 
of an International Auxiliary Language,”’ published in the Romanic Review (XVI, 
1925, 244-256) by Prof. Edward Sapir, and signed by Profs. Leortard Bloomfield, 
Franz Boas, J. L. Gerig and G. P. Krapp. Several thousand copies of this article 
were distributed, especially abroad, by IALA. That the need of such a language is 
now greater than ever may be seen in the reports of the World Power Conference 
held at Berlin from June 16 to 25. According to the New York Times, the 4,000 
delegates to this conference hailed from more than fifty different countries, As a 
consequence of the number of tongues spoken there, it was found necessary to install 
head-telephones in the conference room, over which speeches were translated into 
six different tongues.—THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, awarded, on 
April 20, twelve fellowships, with an aggregate value of $40,000, and thirty-four 
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grants in aid of research, with an aggregate value of $20,000. These awards are 
financed through a grant by the Rockefeller Foundation. Scholars receiving fellow- 
ships included H. A. Grubbs, Instructor in Modern Languages, Princeton, for studies 
of La Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and of Damien Mitton; R. W. Lee, Fellow at Prince- 
ton, for studies of the Opus Anglicanum, and the influence of Ariosto on Italian paint- 
ing; and I. A, Leonard, Instructor in Spanish, University of California, for studies of 
the cultural and literary history of Latin America during the Colonial period. Among 
those receiving grants are D. S. Blondheim, Professor of Romance Philology, Johns 
Hopkins, for Vol. II of Les Gloses frangaises dans les Commentaires talmudiques de 
Raschi; F. M. Carey, Assistant Professor of Greek and Latin, University of Cali- 
fornia, for a study of the libraries and scriptoria of Fleury, Reims, and St. Denis; 
E. P. Dargan, Professor of French Literature, University of Chicago, for a biography 
of Anatole France; G. H. Forsyth, Instructor in Art, Princeton, for an archaeological 
study of the Church of St. Martin in Angers; Mary L. Foster, Associate Professor of 
Chemistry, Smith College, for a study of alchemy in Spain; J. E. Gillet, Professor of 
Spanish, Bryn Mawr College, for an edition of Bartolomé de Torres Naharro; F. C. 
Green, Professor of French, University of Toronto, for a study of the evolution of the 
French novel; W. S. Hastings, Associate Professor of French, Princeton, for editions 
of two novels and the correspondence of Balzac; and H. Keniston, Professor of Span- 
ish, University of Chicago, for a check list of Spanish syntax. The fellowships and 
awards were distributed among 31 educational institutions. Those receiving more 
than one award and fellowship are Princeton, with a total of seven, while Yale, 
California, Johns Hopkins, Chicago, Bryn Mawr, Catholic University, Toronto, and 
Mount Holyoke received two each. Prof. R. K. Root of Princeton is chairman of the 
committee which made the announcement.—THE AMERICAN Housg, erected in the 
Cité Universitaire of Paris, was formally dedicated on April 28. It will house 300 
students, and, because of its financial backing, the rooms will be rented at rates 
ranging from $2 to $5 a week. In summer, however, the students will pay a slightly 
higher rate than in winter. In order not to deprive its occupants of the necessary 
international atmosphere, the directors have arranged to exchange fifty French for 
an equal number of American students. It was further announced on April 29 that 
Mr. Otto H. Kahn of New York, a trustee of Rutgers University, had donated $2,500 
to establish a Rutgers room in the American House. The New York Times of May 2 
contained a cable announcing that John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who two years ago gave 
$2,000,000 for the construction of the central offices and meeting rooms of the Cité 
Universitaire, had increased his gift to $3,500,000 to cover the entire cost of the build- 
ing, which is being planned. On May 3 the Rockefeller Foundation contributed 
$50,000 from its funds for the preservation of the manuscripts in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale.—ONn JUNE 23, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Ambassador Hugh S. Gibson, and 
E. Rickard, Vice-President of the American Committee for Relief in Belgium, were 
granted honorary degrees by the University of Brussels at the dedication of its new 
buildings at the Solbosch. The ceremony, presided over by King Albert, took place 
in University Hall where the wall bears a Greek inscription expressing the gratitude 
of Belgian students to the American benefactors responsible for the building. Mr. 
Rickard announced that the Committee for Relief in Belgium had decided to contrib- 
ute, in the name of the late Paul Heger, the sum of 1,000,000 francs (more than 
$27,000) for building students’ homes in connection with the Solbosch project. The 
same Committee had contributed, previous thereto, $1,000,000 and the Rockefeller 
Foundation $3,000,000, for construction of buildings and endowment of the project. 
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THE FEDERATION OF THE ALLIANCE FRANCAISE of the United States held its twenty- 
eighth annual General Assembly at the Hotel Plaza in New York on April 26, 1930. 
H. E. Paul Claudel, the French Ambassador, presided, and one of the chief speakers at 
the luncheon which followed the meeting was Professor Antoine Meillet of the 
Collége de France. Nearly two hundred delegates were in attendance-—MAXIME 
MONGENDRE, Consul General of France in New York, awarded on June 6 twenty-nine 
prizes and medals in the sixth annual Inter-High School French Contest, organized in 
New York City by the Society of French Teachers of America.—TueE Latin AMERICAN 
FELLowsHIP, which is given each year by the American Association of University 
Women to a woman from one of the Latin-American republics, was awarded for 
1930-31 to Adelphia de Silva Rodrigues, librarian of Mackenzie College, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. The fellowship was established in 1917 and among the six holders of the 
honor Chile is the only country to be represented more than once.—PRoOFESSOR JEAN 
BRUNHES, of the Collége de France, was awarded recently the medal of the American 
Geographical Society for having made in his famous work, La Géographie humaine, an 
outstanding contribution to the subject of geography. ‘‘Others,’’ says the New York 
Times of May 18, “have devoted much attention to the subject—Vidal de la Blache in 
France, MacKinder in England, and Ellsworth Huntington, Isaiah Bowman and 
others in this country. But they would be the first to admit the fitness of the tribute 
to their eminent French colleague.’—THE R. B. STRASSBURGER PrRIzE for 1930 was 
awarded unanimously by a jury of eminent journalists to M. René Puaux of the staff 
of Le Temps of Paris, for his Notes sur les Etats-Unis. This prize, amounting to $1,000 
is awarded annually on May 6 to the author of the best series of articles tending to 
fortify relations between France and the United States, which have been published in 
the course of the year in France.—TnHE House oF REPRESENTATIVES voted unani- 
mously on June 9g to authorize an appropriation of $1,500,000 to acquire for the Library 
of Congress the famous Vollbehr collection of 3,000 incunabula, including one of the 
rare Gutenberg Bibles (the Saint Blasius-Saint Paul copy, valued at $1,000,000). 
According to the New York Times of June 10, this collection, which was brought to 
this country by Dr. Otto H. F. Vollbehr of Berlin, covers the period from the inven- 
tion of printing to 1500. It is said to be unusually complete in its specimens.— 
THE Liprary of the University of Vermont, at Burlington, announced on May 9 
that a copy of Descartes’ Opera Phylosopbica, with marginal notes by Coleridge, had 
been discovered on its shelves. The volume was presented to the library by President 
James Marshall, a Coleridge bibliophile—-CoLumBiA UNIVERSITY announced on 
June 22 that Samuel S. Dale of Boston, former editor of The Textile World. Record, 
had presented to its Library the most comprehensive collection on the science of 
weights and measures in the possession of any American educational institution. 
The collection consists of 1,200 volumes and 700 pamphlets extending from 1520 to 
the present time. An interesting work in the Spanish Section is Johannis Marianae 
Hispani Socie. Jesu, De Ponderibus et Mensuris, published at Toledo in 1599. In the 
French Section, besides a complete collection of the ordinances of Louis XIV, there is 
a fine set of the three-volume Syst@me métrique of Méchain and Delambre, who, at 
the time of the French Revolution, measured the arc of the meridian from Dunkirk to 
Barcelona as a basis for the metric system. Another French work of especial interest 
is the Mémoires sur le Systeme métrique des anciens Egyptiens, by E. Jomard, who was 
a member of Napoleon's corps of scientists in his Egyptian expedition —AFTER HAVING 
DISCUSSED at length the various possibilities of solving the problem of meeting the 
many new demands made upon the facilities of the Bodleian Library, its directors 
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have finally hit upon the novel idea of cutting down its vast proportions by the elimi- 
nation of all time-tables, almanacs, calendars, diaries, fiction magazines, sheet music, 
juvenile books, and religious and temperance tracts. This is a problem that all of 
our libraries located in cities, where space is so valuable, will have to meet sooner or 
later, and it is indeed fortunate that the authorities of this famous library have not 
hesitated to solve it in the only way possible-—THE FAMOUS COLLECTION of 250 rare 
books, brought together by the French bibliophile Edouard Rahir, was sold at 
auction at the Hétel Drouot in Paris on May 7, 8, and 9 for a sum amounting to 
$446,000 (11,170,000 francs). According to the New York Times of May 10, “‘this 
is the largest sum ever obtained at the Hétel Drouot for so small a collection.”’ 
Bidders abstained on the last day of the sale in order to permit the Bibliothéque 
Nationale to acquire, for $2,000, J. J. Rousseau’s Le Devin du Village, autographed 
and inscribed by him to the Marquisede Pompadour. Works bringing high prices in- 
cluded the following: an Apocalypse, illustrated with engravings by Albrecht Diirer 
and dated 1511, $13,000; a copy of Dante printed at Venice in 1544, with the arms of 
Henry II of France and Diane de Poitiers on its splendid binding, $6,000; a volume of 
Marully’s hymns and epigrams printed in 1497, from the Grolier collection, $10,000; 
and copies of the Lettres of Mme de Sévigné, $4,000; Voltaire’s Pucelle, $14,000; and 
Perrault’s Contes, $10,000.—E. M. REMARQUE’S All Quiet on the Western Front 
established a new high mark for Germany by the sale of its millionth copy. The book 
has been on the market for only fifteen months. Foreign sales in twenty-nine tongues 
have, according to the New York Times of May 27, reached almost another 2,000,000, 
with France reporting 440,000, the United States 325,000 and England 310,000, 
followed by six other nations reporting more than 50,000 each. It is now recalled 
that it required the author almost two years to find a publisher willing to take the risk 
of issuing the book. 

NECROLOGY—Dr. JoHN R. WiGHTMAN, Emeritus Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, died of heart disease at Geneva, Switzerland, 
on May 29. Dr. Wightman was a Canadian by birth and received his A.B. degree 
at Toronto University. He continued his studies under the late Professor A. Marshall 
Elliott at Johns Hopkins University from which he received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. Professor Wightman was highly esteemed by his colleagues and pupils 
as a teacher of French literature, and his influence extended, therefore, far beyond his 
classrooms at Oberlin College. He was editor of several class-texts much in use 
twenty years ago.—PauL BERNARD THomas, head of the educational department of 
Coward-McCann, Inc., publishers, died at White Plains, N. Y., on June 1. He was 
born at Ann Arbor, Mich., on April 17, 1889, the son of Professor and Mrs. Calvin 
Thomas. Graduating from Columbia University in 1910, he became connected 
first with the Carnegie Foundation at Washington, and later assumed charge of the 
educational department of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., in which capacity he served for 
eight years. Son of the late distinguished Professor of German, who was, at the same 
time, a profound admirer of France and her culture, Mr. Thomas shared his father’s 
sentiments and never failed to give encouragement to those engaged in the prepara- 
tion of French texts.—GerorGEs B1Got, a well-known French journalist of New York, 
died suddenly in New York on May 29. He was on the editorial staff of the Courrier 
des Etats-Unis for fifteen years—CARDINAL Lucon, Archbishop of Rheims and dean 
of French Cardinals, died at his home in Rheims on May 28 in his eighty-eighth year. 
During the World War he became a national figure because of his refusal to abandon 
his beloved cathedral notwithstanding the constant bombardment to which it was 
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subjected—MArTHE Branpés, the famous French actress, died in Paris during the 
month of April. She was born in 1862 and during the period from 1896 to 1906 
she was, with Bartet, Réjane and Sarah Bernhardt, one of the four queens of the 
Paris stage. She not only created the principal réles in Le Passé and Amoureuse of 
Paul Hervieu and Porto-Riche, but also, in cooperation with Lucien Guitry, whom 
she joined at the Renaissance in 1903, she introduced to Paris many of the plays of 
Alfred Capus, Maurice Donnay, Jules Lemaitre and others. Her last appearance 
was in 1914, when she played, with Le Bargy, Hervieu’s Le Destin est maitre at the 
Porte Saint-Martin. According to Philip Carr, writing in the New York Times of 
May 18, from the outbreak of the War she devoted her life to helping blind soldiers, 
and “retired definitely, not only from the theatre but from Parisian life in which she 
had her place as a writer, a painter and musician, as well as an actress. . . . She also 
had her place in it as a distinguished and noble personality,’’ adds the critic, “and it 
was for her character perhaps almost as much as for her art that she was awarded the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor.’—Louts HENRI JULIEN, known affectionately to all 
American students as ‘‘The Bird Charmer of the Tuileries,” is no more. Suffering 
from heart disease, he committed suicide in the latter part of April at the age of 67. 
“‘So passed the most kindly of Parisians,’’ says the New York Times of April 27. 
“The sparrows of the Tuileries will miss him.” 

LITERATURE AND DrRAMA—CHARLES LE GOFFIC, poet, novelist and critic, and 
André Chaumeix, editor and critic, were elected on May 22 members of the Académie 
Francaise to succeed Fransois de Curel and Georges Clemenceau. M. Le Goffic is 
best known for his novels depicting the life of his native province of Brittany, while 
M. Chaumeix has long been a member of the editorial staffs of the Journal des Débats, 
the Revue des Deux Mondes and the Revue de Paris. According to the New York 
Times of May 23, M. Chaumeix’s ‘early recognition of young French authors has 
been one of the outstanding features of his critical work.’’—IN A REVIEW of the Paris 
theatrical season of 1929-30, published in the New York Times of June 15, Philip 
Carr notes ‘‘the genuine artistic quality” of a large proportion of the plays given. 
In the first place, the success of the four plays continued from the previous season, 
Marcel Pagnol’s Topaze and Marius, Henry Bernstein's Mélo and Marcel Achard’s 
Jean de la Lune, is, he says, ‘‘an indication of the critical taste of the Paris public,” 
for all of them are of a high class. The four productions of the new season, which 
showed “‘real imaginative quality of different kinds,”’ are Jean Giraudoux’s Amphi- 
tryon 38, Stéve Passeur’s Acheteuse, Fernand Crommelynck’s Carine, and Alfred 
Savoir’s Lui. Three other plays, “which are full of a knowledge of what can be 
done and what cannot be done in the theatre, and also have something to say,”’ are 
Edouard Bourdet’s Le Sexe Faible, Henri Clerc’s Le Beau Métier and Jean Cocteau’s 
La Voix Humaine. Finally, Le Chapeau Chinois, a little play by Franc Nohain, 
“‘deserves its place in the honors list because it is such a perfect gem of literary fan- 
tasy.””. While, as Mr. Carr states, “this is not a bad harvest,’’ several excellent 
dramatists made no new contributions during the past season, notably H. R. Lenor- 
mand, Jules Romains, Paul Raynal, Denys Amiel, J. J. Bernard, Fernand Noziére, 
Simon Gantillon, Jacques Natanson, Bernstein, Pagnol and Sacha Guitry, for Mr. 
Carr terms the latter’s Histoires de France and Vive le thédtre as “‘ very inferior reviews.”’ 
He praises also the classical matinées of the Antoine, Avenue and (Euvre theatres. 
Of the managers known as “Les Quatre,’’ Gaston Baty’s first production at the new 
Pigalle was such a failure that “the theatre appears to have reverted to merely com- 
mercial exploitation”; Jouvet has continued his success with Giraudoux; Pitoeff, 
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after several failures, has produced successfully Bruckner’s Criminels, translated from 
the German; and Dullin “made a courageous but not entirely happy experiment” 
with Armand Salacrou’s Patchouli. While Lugné-Poé has retired from the Théatre 
de I’CEuvre, Mile Falconetti has assumed charge of the Avenue, where she made 
“‘several bold and interesting ventures,” among which are a translation of the Soviet 
play known in America as Red Rust, and Georges Neveux’s “‘confusing, imaginative 
piece,”’ Juliette, ou la Clef des Songes. Finally, Mr. Carr states that ‘‘no great actor 
or actress has come forward, but in France, as in other countries, this is not the era of 
the dominating actor or actress.’ However, this absence of any overshadowing 
personalities among artists ‘“‘has perhaps contributed to maintain the excellent tradi- 
tion of the French theatre that the author must be supreme in the casting, the re- 
hearsal, and all the interpretation of his play.”—-EpMonp HaraAucourt’s La Passion, 
which was given annually during Holy Week at the Odéon from 1899 to 1910, was 
revived last April by the Comédie Francaise. It is interesting to recall that when the 
play was originally produced in 1890 by Sarah Bernhardt, the French Government 
invoked the decree of 1548 by which Mysteries were forbidden, and refused to permit 
anything more dramatic than a public reading of the play in modern dress.—TRISTAN 
BERNARD and Albert Centurier’s L’ Ecole des Charlatans, produced at the Odéon 
last March, was pronounced a failure by most Parisian critics. ‘It is fairly obvious,”’ 
says Philip Carr in the New York Times of April 27, ‘‘that, unless the hand of M. 
Bernard has lost much of its cunning, his share in the play cannot be great, though 
the thing is quite entertaining in a mild way.’’ The theme that a medical man, to 
be successful, must be a charlatan was already amply treated in Jules Romains’ 
Dr. Knock.—Sacua Guttry’s first wife, Charlotte Lysés, who not only is said to have 
encouraged the dramatist to work in his early days of indolence, but is also believed 
to have shared in writing several of his delightful comedies, produced a play of her 
own, enti-ied Coucou, in Paris in May. While well constructed and witty, the play 
made no profound impression.—VAssiLy Koucuita, the Franco-Russian theatrical 
director, who helped Charles Dullin found the Théatre Atelier in Paris and also 
worked with Gémier and Pitoeff, was engaged by the American Laboratory Theatre 
as guest director of its Summer Season which opened at Woodstock, N. Y., on July 
20, with Goldoni’s The Fan. In 1926 heassisted in the direction of Eva Le Gallienne’s 
French presentation of Jeanne d’Arc.—AMBASSADOR CLAUDEL left Washington on 
April 28 to attend the premiére of the lyric opera Christoph Columbus which was 
given at Berlin on May 10. M. Claudel prepared the libretto for which the music 
was written by Darius Milhaud, the French composer, who was attaché at the French 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro many years ago when M. Claudel was Chargé d’Affaires. 
After having been refused by two French lyrical theatres, the work only reached 
production through the good offices of a German State Theatre. The New York 
Times of June 1 contained a long review of the production by Alfred Einstein of 
Berlin. After dwelling with interest upon the symbolism, mysticism and allegory 
of both words and music, Mr. Einstein comes to the novel and sensational element in 
the opera, i.e., the union of scenery and motion picture. ‘This alliance,’’ he con- 
cludes, ‘‘is proved to be quite impossible, and this production demonstrates that the 
motion picture and theatrical scenery belong to two irreconcilable spheres.”—La 
PRENSA, of Buenos Aires, began on April 27 an editorial campaign against English 
talking movies, pronouncing them ‘‘a grave danger to Argentine culture,” in the words 
of the New York Times of April 28. The well-known journal further demanded that 
the Argentine government adopt restrictive measures to prevent them, at least, from 
monopolizing the entertainment presented in the cinema theatres of that country. 
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According to La Prensa, ‘‘speaking pictures in English have caused the total disap- 
pearance of Argentine music and Argentine imagination from the cinema theatres . . . 
thus the foreign language, music, social habits and literary and artistic conceptions 
form a homogeneous whole which is invading the world as a spiritual conqueror.” — 
THE FreNcH Cus of Hunter College presented Victor Hugo’s Hernani and Rostand’s 
Les Deux Pierrots, in commemoration of the centenary of Romanticism, at the college 
in New York on May 17. The Circolo Italiano of the same institution gave, on May 
3, performances of two one-act plays: Giovanni Salvestri’s Medici a Tavola and Luigi 
Pirandello’s La Giara. 

ArT—THE MARQUIS DE DAMPIERRE, descendant of Lafayette, and his two sons, 
arrived in New York on May 26 on the first voyage of the new French motorship 
Lafayette. Among the many festivities arranged in their honor was a reception at 
City Hall attended by 400 children from Southerland Public School at Grove St., 
New York, which Lafayette visited when he came to the United States in 1824 by 
invitation of Congress. Throughout their brief stay in America the distinguished 
visitors were accompanied by the Monticello Guard, the oldest military unit in 
Virginia, attired in pre-Revolutionary uniforms. On his return to France the Marquis 
presented, on June 13, to Ambassador Edge for the Monticello home of Jefferson 
various gifts, among which were a bust of Jefferson made at the national manufactory 
at Sévres after the bust by Houdon, and a portrait of Lafayette at the time of his 
second visit to the United States.—IN AN ADDRESS delivered before the American Club 
of Paris on May 22, Ambassador Claudel stressed the development of /’art nouveau in 
America, which he attributed to the influence of the work installed in the French liner 
Ile de France on its first voyage in June, 1927.—THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF FRANCE, 
established with American cooperation at Blérancourt, recently received, according 
to the New York Times of May 11, from Miss Anne Morgan a gift of a wash drawing 
executed about 1774, showing the layout on a Santo Domingo sugar plantation. 
The drawing once belonged to the St. Memin family, who were driven from the island 
in 1793 by an uprising of Negroes. A son of this family, Charles Fevret de St. Memin, 
became famous in the United States for his ‘‘physionotrace”’ portraits, of which he 
executed more than 800. Some of these fashionable portraits are in the Morgan and 
Congressional Libraries, but most of them (760) are in the Corcoran Gallery at 
Washington. The “‘physionotrace” method was invented by the French master 
Chrétien and developed by his competitor Quenedey.—A REMBRANDT LOAN EXaIBI- 
TION was opened by the Detroit Institute of Arts on May 2. It included more than 
seventy canvases, said to be more than half the estimated total of Rembrandt 
paintings owned in the United States. Only two previous exhibitions were of 
comparable size, that in Amsterdam in 1898 and that in London in 1899-1900.— 
THE FIRST PERMANENT. AMERICAN PAVILION for the exhibition of modern American 
art was inaugurated in the Venice Biennial Exhibition on May 4 by the Duke of 
Bergamo. The pavilion is constructed in Colonial style of red brick with marble 
trimmings. ‘About ninety paintings and a dozen pieces of sculpture are being 
exhibited,”’ says the New York Times of May 5.—THE OUTSTANDING EVENT of the 
artistic season of Paris was the inauguration early in June of a superb exhibition of 
the works of Eugéne Delacroix. The New York Times of June 15 calls it ‘‘the greatest 
exposition ever held of paintings from the brush of the most variously gifted and 
certainly most prolific of French painters.’’ The collection, which is housed in the 
Louvre, contains 250 canvases as well as more than a hundred drawings. Twenty 
paintings were loaned by American museums and collectors.—KING ALBERT opened 
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at the Beaux-Arts Palace in Brussels on May 17 the Belgian Centenary Art Exhibi- 
tion. Six hundred of the finest works of art in Belgium, outside of museums, were 
assembled at the exhibition——-TH& New York Times of June 22 contained an inter- 
esting account of the “‘life quality” in the sculpture of Major Georges Scapini, the 
blind War veteran, who, besides being a member of the Chamber of Deputies, is a 
lawyer and sculptor. In 1928 Major Scapini represented France at the convention of 
the American Legion, in San Antonio, Texas.—THE WHOLESALE FORGERY of Francois 
Millet’s paintings has aroused much attention in the public press. As the celebrated 
Barbizon master used a griffe, or plate, to sign his paintings (which was also used by 
his imitators Jean Millet and Paul Cazeau, the artist), the fraud was discovered 
happily through the mistake made by the forgers of signing “‘Le Vanneur’’ at the 
top, whereas Millet always signed at the bottom of his pictures. Notwithstanding 
the fact that it has been revealed that one was resold recently in England for $60,000, 
most of the 20 imitations painted since 1924 still remain in the hands of dealers. Asa 
consequence of the publicity given to this art scandal, it was to be expected that 
diligent journalists would uncover others. Two paintings declared to be by Watteau, 
which were purchased in 1927 from an English family for $60,000 by M. Guiffray, 
conservator of paintings at the Louvre, are now alleged to be works of one of the 
associates of Watteau, Quillard. Consequently, says the New York Times of May 10, 
“the Council of National Museums are asking for an annulment of the sale.’’ The 
same journal reports in its issue of May 11 that the famous artist Pablo Picasso re- 
proaches certain dealers with having ‘‘obtained more than 400 drawings, sketches, 
and paintings that he made in his youth, from his mother in Barcelona by misrepre- 
sentations.”” While some of the specimens were, Picasso contended, ‘‘no more than 
childish scribblings and in bad condition,” they were washed and repaired by other 
artists and sold for handsome prices. Not to be outdone, Spain has likewise revealed 
ascandal. According to the New York Times of May 27, Cuban police are searching 
the underworld of Havana for fourteen priceless paintings by Diirer and Rembrandt 
which were mysteriously stolen from the Fine Arts Museum in Madrid on Sept. 14, 
1929. And finally America’s famous art slander suit brought by Mrs. Andrée Hahn 
of Paris against Sir Joseph Duveen, who denied that her painting of ‘La Belle 
Ferroniére”’ was the authentic masterpiece of Leonardo, was settled out of court on 
April 11, 1930, for a sum alleged to be $100,000 by the New York Times. The trial 
of this suit in New York in 1929 aroused much attention in the press.—NotTwitTH- 
STANDING recent art scandals, modern pictures continue to bring high prices. At a 
sale of paintings from the collection of Henry Canonne held at the Hétel Drouot on 
May 28, Henri Matisse’s ‘‘Concert,’’ which sold for less than $1,000 in 1926, was 
auctioned for $6,000. Other works by the same master brought from $2,000 to $3,000 
each. Vuillard’s ‘Le Salon” sold for $4,000, Claude Monet’s “ Cliffs at Varengeville”’ 
also for $4,000, and a landscape by Bonnard for $3,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—IN A LETTER TO the New York Times of May 25, Rev. Dr. 
Henry A. Stimson, famous clergyman of New York, makes the following interesting 
statement: ‘‘ France may today be regarded as the strongest of the European nations. 
Economically, financially and politically she is at the head. Of them all none has, 
with all her differences, a more distinct and more predetermined character and career. 
From the beginning, in fact for nearly 2,000 years, France by her territory, her tem- 
perament, her traditions, her speech and almost her instinct, has been herself. . . . 
Through all the vicissitudes which have been overabundant in her career, and never 
less frequent or less threatening than in the past 150 years of the modern period and 
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its immediate antecedents, France has been true to herself.”-—IN A RECENT EDITORIAL 
entitled ‘‘ Living the French Life,” the New York Times discusses at length the sugges- 
tions of Professor Fortunat Strowski that the Parisian ‘‘dead season” from June to 
September be enlivened for the benefit of American tourists, who, according to the 
distinguished French critic, go to his country ‘to live the life of France” and “to 
bathe in French culture.” While not expecting so great a change in French customs, 
the Times lauds M. Strowski as ‘“‘a professor who knows and likes Americans so 
much that he is glad to act as an interpreter of manners.’"—THE PILGRIMAGES of the 
many groups of American Gold Star Mothers to the graves of their sons in France 
have made a profound impression in both countries. The first group of 234 mothers 
bowed their heads before the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Paris on May 17. 
These devout pilgrimages will continue throughout most of the summer.—Huea C. 
WALLACE, former American Ambassador to France, accepted, on June 10, the presi- 
dency of the Foch National Memorial, Inc. Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney has been 
commissioned to design the monument which will be erected through gifts from the 
United States——THE CANONIZATION of the eight French Jesuit missionaries, who 
suffered martyrdom in Canada in the seventeenth century, took place in the Vatican 
on June 29. Fathers Jean de Brébeuf and Gabriel Lalemant were the first of the 
little band of Jesuits to arrive in Quebec on June 15, 1625. They labored among the 
Hurons and were tortured to death in a massacre of the Hurons by the Iroquois in 
March 1649. Father Charles Garnier perished in a massacre of his settlement of St. 
Jean by the Senecas and Mohawks. Father Noel Chabanel was the victim, the 
following day, of a renegade Huron. The other martyrs were Father Isaac Jogues 
who, with his faithful servers Brothers Jean de Lalande and René Goupil, perished 
at the hands of the Indians in 1644; and Father Antoine Daniel. Father Jogues, a 
scholarly Jesuit, is said to have been the first Catholic priest to set foot on Manhattan 
Island. The Public Archives of Canada possess an Old French engraving portraying 
the martyrdom of these first North American Saints.—AccorDING to the New York 
Times of May 11, 5,000 Americans were registered last year in Paris as students.— 
Ninety American and Canadian physicians completed on June 23 an extensive tour 
of inspection of the medical centres and thermal resorts in all parts of France. They 
praised highly the twenty-three thermal resorts visited, and their excellent installa- 
tions. They were given a formal reception by the Academy of Medicine at Paris on 
June 24.—MLLE PAvuLETTE BERN&GE, founder and editor of the magazine Mon Chez 
Moi, lectured in the United States in April and May, with the aid of films, on French 
cuisine, modern decorative art in France and the home economics movement in 
Europe.—THE CELEBRATION of the centenary of Algeria as a French colony was held 
at Algiers during the week of May 4 after the arrival of President Doumergue. 
“France,” says P. J. Philip in the New York Times of May 11, “is proud of Algeria 
where prosperity reigns”. While in Algiers M. Doumergue inaugurated a statue of 
René Viviani, former French Premier, who was born in Algeria. M. Viviani first 
visited the United States with Marshal Joffre in 1917, and was later one of the French 
delegates to the naval conference at Washington—THE VERGILIAN BI-MILLENARY, 

which, as announced in the last issue of the RomANIC REVIEW (p. 190), is being held 
{ in various cities of Italy, will have as its culmination the opening, at Mantua, of the 
Lucus Vergilianus, the great park that is to contain all the plants and flowers named 
in the works of the poet. A long article in the New York Times of May 25 reveals 
that the idea of such a park originated with the French general, Miollis, who was 
Governor of Mantua during the French occupation of the city in 1796-1801. Im- 
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pressed by the decree issued by General Bonaparte in 1796 exonerating the village 
where Vergil was born from all taxes, Miollis first changed the name of the local 
academy to Accademia Vergiliana. Later he unveiled a pyramid in Pietole on Oct. 
15, 1797, the birthday of the poet. It was then that the architect Pozzo submitted 
to him plans for a Lucus on which work was begun. The park, however, was de- 
stroyed during the Russian and Austrian occupation in 1801. Nearly a century 
afterward the idea was taken up again by Giacomo Boni and has now been carried 
out.—THE NEw York TimEs of June 1 contained a long article by Arnaldo Cortesi, 
entitled ‘“‘ Mussolini’s Fiery Talk Airs Italy’s Grievance.” For further discussions of 
this question consult Current History of June and The Literary Digest of June 14 
(“Mussolini’s War Dare,”’ pp. 8-9).—TuHeE ITALIAN HisTorIcAL SocIETY gave a 
supper dance at the Hotel Plaza in New York on April 30. The guests of honor in- 
cluded the Italian Ambassador and Signora de Martino and the former Ambassador to 
Italy and Mrs. Richard Washburn Child. The proceeds were devoted to the work of 
the Society.—IT WAS ANNOUNCED from Buenos Aires on May 6 that Raoul Follereau, 
President of the Latin Union of Paris, will lecture there in October on the cultural 
relations between France and Argentina. At present Mlle Raymonde Latour, a 
French journalist, is lecturing in Argentina under a commission from the French 
Ministry of Public Instruction. This happens to be an important year for Buenos 
Aires, for, on June 11, the world’s second largest Latin city celebrated the 350th 
anniversary of her founding by Juan de Garay, fifty years after the Indians had 
destroyed the first settlement established by Pedro Mendoza, Francisco Pizarro’s 
lieutenant.—MorE THAN 7,000 PERSONS re-enacted on May 17 the entrance of Joan 
of Arc into Compiégne 500 years ago. These splendid ceremonies were solemnly 
opened before representatives of the French government as well as of the diplomatic 
corps of Great Britain, Belgium, Italy and Canada. An impressive feature of the 
celebration was the different corporations, each of which carried an effigy of its 
patron saint, the lawyers that of St. Yves, the comedians St. Genest, the grocers St. 
Michael, the cobblers St. Crispin, etc. Various relics of saints which had been 
bequeathed by Charlemagne to his son and which have been preserved in Compiégne 
since the year 876 were carried in the procession. Included in the pageant was a 
body-guard of Scots who were present in commemoration of the Scottish soldiers 
of fortune who fought in the ranks of the French against their old enemies. It was 
the last ceremony in which Cardinal Lucgon took part —DEsCENDANTs of archers who 
drew the bow at Agincourt and Cressy met during June at Compiégne to choose a 
champion from among them.—IN piscussING the recent work of M. Félix Boillot, the 
New York Times of June 18 relates that an English lady, setting up a school for girls in 
Paris, had painted on her door the words ‘‘ Ecole de Déportement,”’ not realizing that 
the last word meant ‘‘misconduct.”” Again an Englishman, who was making an 
address from one of the Paris radio stations, began with the words, ‘‘ Mes chers 
écouteurs,” but his “dear listeners’’ were puzzled, for they understood: ‘‘ My ex- 
pensive ear-phones.”"—TuE IsLAND OF ELBA celebrated on May 4 the logth anniver- 
sary of the reign of Napoleon. This annual commemoration, which takes place at 
Portoferraio, is provided for in the will of Prince Demidoff, an admirer of the Em- 
peror.—THE JUNE ISSUE of Gallia, a review of French studies published under the 
editorship of Prof. N. Serban of the University of Jassy, Rumania, is devoted en- 
tirely to the life and works of the Comte de Saint-Aulaire, the well-known French 
diplomat, who visited the University in June. | ae ee 
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